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Thue Stu, of a real 
life Pied Piper... Father 
Dunne of St. Lovis...who 
led his gang of roughneck 
kids right into the hearts 


and homes of the best 


people in town. A great guy 


| who bet on boys—and won! 
















Plan Now 
to Establish 
a Business of 
Your Own. 


SELL THE SIGN 
You Will Earn a Handsome Profit 


THE SIGN can be sold at 
church doors and we will show you 
how to build up a route of regular 
customers for home delivery each 
month. 

As a salesman for THE SIGN 
you will learn business methods of 
value in later life. You will learn 
the value of a dollar earned by 
your own efforts and you will also 
learn how to meet and talk with 
people. 

We shall supply you with all the 
necessary equipment to manage 
your business profitably and suc- 
cessfully. 

THE SIGN salesmen are en- 
gaged in a Catholic Action pro- 
gram on behalf of the Catholic 
Press—their activity in securing 
new readers for THE SIGN is 
part of a mighty movement to in- 
crease the influence of the Catholic 
Press. 

You will be selling one of 
America’s foremost Catholic pub- 
lications and you will be render- 
ing a service to your Catholic 
friends and neighbors. 

Talk it over with Mother and 
Dad—then show this article to 
your pastor. Secure his permis- 
sion to sell THE SIGN in your 
parish. Then send us a letter of 
application for this position. Tell 
us your age; your class; pastor’s 
name and address; your reason for 


wanting to sell THE SIGN. 

Address Your Letter to 

Mr. B. Patrick Kelly 
THE SIGN 


Union City, N. J. 











To Economic Obscurantists 


Dear FRIENDs in the “LETTERS” COLUMN: 

So you are disturbed by some of the nasty 
things THe Sicn prints about the Taft-Hartley 
Law and capitalism and by the nice things it 
says about Walter Reuther, Philip Murray, and 
other labor leaders. There is reason to worry. 
But there seems to be nothing we lovers of free 
enterprise and the “American way” can do 
about it. Indeed, many are the indications that 
Commies have taken over the Catholic Church 
itself. You don’t think so? Well, listen to this. 

Last Spring the Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
which is sponsored by the bishops of this coun- 
try, came out univocally against the passage of 
this bill. So did the Daily Worker! 

One of you remarks that Walter Reuther acts 
as if he were educated in Moscow. That might 
very well be. The actions of the United Auto 
Workers’ President are highly commended by 
the Wage Earner, Labor Leader (publications of 
the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, 
men deeply imbued with the spirit of the Papal 
encyclicals), America, and Commonweal. That 
means more Catholic strongholds have gone 
over to the Commies. And if the A.C.T.U. is 
saturated with the Popes’ principles, as men 
who know it claim, what else follows but the 
Vatican itself is a secret headquarters of the 
Communists? 

It might be mentioned also that the Industry 
Council Plan which Philip Murray is trying to 
drag onto the scene of our economy is the 
closest thing so far to the Vocational Group 
Plan advocated by Pope Pius XI in his encyclical, 
Quadragesimo Anno. If that comes to pass, 
boys, get out the Red flags, for Joe Stalin’s 
statue will be on the top of the Washington 
Monument! 

Friends, it’s hopeless. The Catholic Church, 
which we thought was the greatest bulwark 
against Communism, is nothing else but a tool 
of the Kremlin in’ disguise. 

Gary StakEM, O.F.M. Cap. 

Victoria, Kansas 


Capital vs. Labor 


Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

In the April issue is a letter signed “A Work- 
ingman.” He informs us that mechanics are 
getting $19.00 per diem and much overtime. 
My interpretation would be that such a nice 
fat figure would include the overtime. Even 
so that does not mean that all “workingmen” 
are getting $95.00 per five-day week. Even 
the N.A.M. and I.C.C., etc., brag about the 
$54.00 average pay which American labor poc- 
kets each week. He also asks: “Without capi- 
talists where would they (labor) be?” Would 





it be ethical to ask the question reversed? 
“Without labor wherefrom would capital accu. 
mulate?” 
E. Eart Moore 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The USO 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Your article “The USO Must Carry On” jn 
Tue Sicn caught my eye. As I started reading 
it, | became very interested and read the entire 
article. 

I extend my congratulations to the author of 
this article. It is an interesting article to en- 
lighten peoples’ minds to give greater care and 
interest to the soldiers of war before and after, 

I sincerely hope this plan works out and the 
USO will continue in the near future. 


Vircinia GALGK 
Marion, Ohio 


Germany’s Appraisal 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

May I at this time say that your magazine is 
most popular with our people here. The Sun- 
day that we put THe Sicn out for distribution, 
it disappears like the proverbial “hot cakes.” 

ARTHUR J. DENELFO 
Chaplain . Major 
U. S. Army 

Office of Military Government for Germany 

Headquarters Berlin Command 

Berlin, Germany 


New Deal Shenanigans 
Epitrors oF THE SIGN: 

I was glad to see the two letters, one in 
particular from “A Workingman,” which sus- 
tained my letter. In as much as you seem to 
advocate telling the truth as I feel sure you do, 
why don’t you tell it like this, for instance? 
That the present world mess is caused by the 
Roosevelt-New Deal chickens coming home to 
roost? Had it not been for the original recog- 
nition of Russia in 1933 and the consequent 
phony promise of Stalin not to interfere in the 
U.S.A., plus some other New Deal shenani- 
gans, we would not now be, nor would the 
world be, in the present dilemma. As for Phil 
Murray, he is one of the labor bosses who is 
scared to death of the Taft-Hartley Law which 
curtails his sinecure as it does that of other 
bosses. 

Leon V. ALMIRALL 

Denver, Colorado 


Postal Employees 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

We have enjoyed your editorials on the Taft- 
Hartley Bill and other labor articles. Could you 
find time to take up the cudgels in defense of 
the Postal employees who are definitely under- 
paid? We suggest that you urge your readers 
to write to their Representatives urging them to 
pass the new wage bill before Congress. 

(Mrs.) CATHERINE A. RUCHLE 

Baltimore, Md. 


Anti-Franco Spain 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

In THe SicN, March 1948, alleged to be a 
National Catholic Magazine, appears an article 
by John E. Kelly. The article is entitled “The 
Marshall Plan Without Spain.” He alleges that 
Spain deserves to be included in the Marshall 

[Continued on Page 62] 
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EDITOR'S PAGE 


United We Stand 


ITLER’S initial successes were due to the 
fact that his opponents were weak and div- 
ided. Had they been strong and united he 

would never have dared start a war. 

Today, Stalin has taken Hitler’s place. Stalin’s 
successes up to the present have been due to the 
fact that his allies misjudged his intentions and 
thought he was one with them in an effort to es- 
tablish peace. Now even the dullest are no longer 
deceived. He can make further progress in his 
evil course only if his intended victims remain 
weak and divided. 

In self-defense it is essential that the non- 
Soviet world rearm and unite. War is inevita- 
ble only if it does not. All the available evi- 
dence, all the lessons of the recent past indicate 
that such preparations prevent war rather than 
provoke it. 

Fortunately, some progress has been made in 
Western Europe. The Marshall Plan has created 
a bond between the sixteen participating coun- 
tries and has helped to unite and co-ordinate 
their efforts at economic recovery. Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg have signed the Brussels Pact, a fifty-year 
treaty of collective military and economic co- 
operation. Their military staffs have formed a 
permanent committee which is engaged in draw- 
ing up plans. 

These steps are but a small beginning in rela- 
tion to what must be done. Western Europe 
still remains to a large extent a military vacuum, 
and aggressors, like nature, abhor a vacuum. 
A great deal more must be accomplished before 
a barrier is erected against the Red Army. 

Driven by the lash of fear, the people of West- 
ern Europe are doing what they can to help 
themselves. But they are weak and exhausted; 
their resources are depleted by war. To accom- 
plish the task, they need our help. 

If the nations of Western Europe are to reach 
a point where their military power will offset 
present Soviet superiority and discourage aggres- 
sion, we shall have to help them in a big way. 


We shall have to give them armaments through 
a renewed lend-lease to enable them to build up 
their military machines, and we shall have to 
give them a guarantee that we shall go to their 
aid if they are attacked by Soviet Russia. 

Lend-lease and a guarantee to Western Europe 
constitute a difficult and costly program. It 
would necessitate reconversion of our industrial 
plant on a sufficient scale to provide equipment 
for the armies of Western Europe as well as for 
our own expanding military forces. A guarantee 
of aid, to be effective, would require a senate- 
ratified treaty or at least a presidential declara- 
tion with bipartisan support in Congress. Al- 
though responsible leaders in the Administra- 
tion and in Congress recognize the need for 
such a step, it might meet considerable opposi- 
tion, especially in a presidential election year. 
The danger is that unless we act soon, some of 
the smaller nations may feel themselves aban- 
doned to their own resources in a battle of giants 
and will adopt a policy of appeasement. 


HETHER we like it or not, modern inven- 

tions have so contracted distances that the 

nations of Western Europe are members 
with us of the same Atlantic community. For- 
merly, it required weeks and even months to 
cross the ocean; today the trip can be made in a 
few hours, or at most in a few days. The Atlan- 
tic Ocean has ceased to be a barrier that divides 
and has become a great highway that unites 
Europe and America. 

The simple fact is—and we should face it— 
that if Soviet Russia attacks the West, we shall 
be at war. As long as we shall certainly be in- 
volved, it is a matter of elementary prudence for 
us to help to unite, equip, and encourage those 
who will be our allies. 


Yolen Talo. Sosvons€P 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





International 
After an audience with the Pope, Margaret O’Brien and 


mother pose for the cameras. Margaret was mum with 
reporters. She wanted to save all for her school paper. 





Acme 


The European Recovery Program has been launched. It is 
of the utmost importance that it succeed. Failure may mean 
chaos, Directors Hoffman and Harriman discuss plans. 
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Away back in granddad’s day, electric lights were still un- 
dreamed of, or at best they were fixtures encountered only in 
fairyland. People cooked with kerosene or on an old-fash- 
ioned wood stove. And hot 
water was a luxury enjoyed in- 
frequently and a kettle at a 
to the Family” time. But before we of the 

mid-twentieth century lavish 
too much pity on poor old granddad, it is good to remember 
that when a man got married in gramddad’s day he could at 
least find a house to live in—even if it were not equipped 
with all our modern de luxe appliances. He didn’t have to 
begin his married career with the humiliation of having to 
move in under the roof of his father-in-law. And we had not 
yet reached that stage of pagan culture which has produced 
apartment houses wherein no children are allowed. For all 
his handicaps in the pursuit of comfort, granddad had an 
advantage which thousands of newlyweds still long for today— 
he had an opportunity to establish his own home. 

The housing shortage in the United States is still an index 
of national failure to meet a situation which lies at the very 
basis of national happiness and wholesome living. Conse- 
quently, if that situation cannot be successfully met by the 
building industry with its current governmental aids, it is 
time for the Government to take a larger hand in providing 
the environment in which family life can develop according 
to its own laws. That is why we were glad to hear President 
Truman evoke a very sound principle when in the course of 
his address at the National Conference on Family Life last 
month he asked the delegates to persuade their Congressmen 
to speed along the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill on housing. 
At that time the President remarked that “governments are 
formed for the purpose of being of service to the family as a 
unit.” Such a clear-sighted recognition of government’s 
obligation to serve the family as the basic unit of society is 
not too common in these days when individualism and selfish- 
ness are multiplying the enemies of family life. But it cer- 
tainly is part of the Government’s role to make sure that 
family life is not injured indefinitely by any individualism or 
selfishness which postpones the day when every American 
family can have a decent place to live in. 

According to present estimates the proper housing of Amer- 
ican families can be accomplished only if we build a million 
housing units every year for the next ten years. The best 
record achieved by the building industry to date was made in 
1925 when 937,000 houses were built. Last year’s output fell 
more than 100,000 below this mark, and estimates given in 
the early part of 1948 predicted that this year’s best achieve- 
ment would still be 75,000 short of the million homes needed 
yearly to keep abreast of the ten-year schedule for housing in 
America. Moreover, the sort of house being produced in 
1948 is in the $8000 to $12,000 brackets, and such a program 
makes no provision for small-income families. So if the mil- 
lions of American families who are now doubling up and 
enduring the nervous tensions inseparable from overcrowding 
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Acme 
Girls dressed in native attire stand before Father Duffy’s 


statue. They launched the drive for American Overseas Aid. 
This drive for hungry children should not go unheeded. 





; ft Religious News Service 
Brother A. Emile (third from left), General of the Christian 
Brothers is honored at La Salle. The Brothers have com- 


pleted 100 years in educational work. Ad multos annos! 
® 





Acme 
De Gasperi and the Interior Minister, Mario Scelba, are 


very happy over the election returns. But unless 
reforms are successful, the Red menace will return. 
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are ever going to enjoy an atmosphere wherein family life 
can expand and enrich itself, there has to be a way to build 
more houses at a lower price. The Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
Bill offers a program whereby the Government can be “of 
service to the family” by encouraging and aiding low-price 
buiding and poor-man purchasing. It has already passed the 
Senate. If it dies in the House Banking Committee, as al. 
ready happened once before, a commendable social program 
will have been blocked by selfish private interests. 


WHENEVER people talk seriously about the housing shortage, 
someone aways brings up the make-work practices of the 
labor unions. Only a blind advocate of the theory that the 
working man can do no wrong 
would be unwilling to admit 
that jurisdictional squabbles, 
the rejection of labor-saving 
techniques, the arbitrary limi- 
tations on the acceptance of apprentices, the unreasonable 
curtailment of output in a working day, stubborn adherence 
to antiquated building codes, and other antisocial practices 
have done their share to multiply costs and prevent real 
progress in the handling of housing needs. 

But lest old grievances against organized labor be allowed 
to become incurable, attention should be directed to a 
report made recently by Mr. Melvin H. Baker, Chairman of 
the Construction Industry Information Committee. Among 
the improved conditions noted by Mr. Baker were the elimin- 
ation of some restrictive practices and removal of the ban 
against accepting apprentices. The International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers has approved the use of power 
tools formerly forbidden; the carpenters’ union has likewise 
lifted restrictions on some labor-saving devices. The plumb- 
ers’ and pipefitters’ union has gotten rid of some of the 
sacrosanct ritual formerly attached to the cutting and thread- 
ing of pipe; and the Brotherhood of Painters has withdrawn 
its objection to spray guns where safeguards are taken to 
protect the health of the painters. To provide the building 
trade with more and younger workmen, some 115,000 appren- 
tices are now in training. And to settle jurisdictional strikes 
more effectively, a new plan has been devised by the joint 
efforts of AFL’s Building and Construction Trades Depatt- 
ment and various employer associations. 

All this is encouraging. For only the best kind of team- 
work called forth by government, the building corporations, 
and the unions can succeed in beating the housing shortage. 
In their hands lies the hope of all those house-hunting 
couples who still can but dream of someday having a home 
of their own. No man who is thoughtful enough to realize 
that a nation is no stronger than its family life will help to 
postpone the day when that dream comes true. 


An Encouraging 


Sign of Teamwork 


THE simple truth is, people are looking for a scapegoat. It 
is easy enough to gag about our “fifty-cent dollar,” but every 
man, woman, and even child, when faced with current prices 
for steel, hats, and candy, is 
looking for someone to blame. 
Some will tell you organized 
labor is at fault, with their 
“third-round” wage demands 
and economy-smashing strikes. And that is, of course, pat- 
tially right. Others will tell you inflation is all the fault of 
those who so successfully killed the OPA, and they will quote 
the statistics that since price ceilings first cracked in June 
1946, the cost of living has risen some 26 per cent. And these 
people too are partly right. Others will just as firmly point 
an accusing finger at the big corporations, call them profit- 
bloated. Even the Wall Street Journal, in reporting that first- 
quarterly earnings of American industry averaged 16 per cent 
more this year than last (the National City Bank of New 
York says 23 per cent), began its report by asking the ques 
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Who’s to Blame 


for Inflation? 
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tion, “What are American industries pulling out of the 
profits grab-bag this year?” Those who center their attack 
on this segment of our economy are also partially correct. 
Just as are those who blame the Government’s fiscal and tax 
policy or any of a dozen other contributing causes. The 
simple truth is, people are busy looking for a scapegoat. 

Effects and symptoms are being hopelessly confounded with 
causes. And the fundamental cause is that war is astronomic- 
ally expensive. We are paying the deferred bill of World 
War II. From 1939 to 1945, we poured all our tremendous 
productive energy into bombs and shells and bullets that 
burst into economic nothingness, into planes that were 
blasted from the sky or grew outmoded in design, into ships 
that went by the thousands with cargoes of wealth and of 
men to the bottom of five oceans. Not only did we dedicate 
ourselves to producing weapons of destruction, but we and 
our allies used them to destroy, as the enemy used _ his 
weapons, not merely the wealth of one factory or one in- 
dustry, but whole cities. And all the time no automobiles 
came from Detroit, no typewriters from Hartford, no elec- 
trical goods from Schenectady. No houses were built. And 
still people married, people made money, people had eco- 
nomic wants. ° 

It was inevitable that there should have been vastly more 
consumer demands than goods to satisfy them, a huge back- 
log of saved wartime wages and profits and little to buy. 
Prices were bid up, purchasing power fell, we speak of the 
“fifty-cent dollar,” and we call the malady inflation. 

It is foolish to blame organized labor or big corporations 
or those who ended OPA or government fiscal policies. It 
would be better to face the fact that no one of them is to 
blame primarily, that all of them collectively and secondarily 
are making inflation worse. That selfishness that used to be 
called rugged individualism and is ever seeking greater 
profits, pinch whom it may: that selfishness that causes a 
group of men to strike for their own ends, caring little for 
the economic consequences of shut-downs in dependent 
industries; that political selfishness that refuses to face fiscal 
facts in an election year—these are the things that are blind- 
ing us to the fact that we have not paid for World War II. 
While of necessity contracting new bills for a possible World 
War III, we have not yet convinced ourselves that as a nation 
we are living beyond our means. Namecalling or assigning 
exclusive blame to this group or that, solves nothing. The 
only way to lick inflation is for each group to bury selfish, 
partisan interests and in co-operation work to produce the 
wealth whereby we can pay our debts of war, put a stop to 
mortgaging the future, raise the standard of living for all. 

And that brings us back again to the solution this land of 
ours just will not face: we must have some sort of social 
organization whereby capital, management, labor, and the 
public can work together for the common good of all. 


ABOUT as outrageous 2 spectacle of economic toryism as has 
happened in recent years is the fantastic display of high 
handedness put on by United States Steel and imitated by its 
satellites. It is equalled in 
effronterv only by the inexcus 
able performance of John L. 
Lewis and the morally indefen- 
sible willingness of the three 
railroad unions to disrupt the life of the nation. It will be 
recalled that U. S. Steel met a barrage of criticism and a 
threat of government investigation when it raised the price 
on steel a few months ago. Now with a deluge of publicity 
and resounding applause, U. S. Steel has reduced steel prices 
by twenty-five million dollars. At the same time, it has re- 
fused to grant any wage increases. The steelworkers are 
hound by contract not to strike for another year. 

It is this sort of thing that drives organized unionism into 
a state of constantly recurring conflict with industrial man- 
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The Generosity 


of U.S. Steel 








nternationa 
Secretary of the Interior Krug confers with Sam Ahkean, 
leader of the Navajo Indians. He plans to move them off 
their land to greener pastures. We hope he succeeds. 
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Students of Forest Hills High School, N. Y. speak over the 
“Voice of America” to the Germans. We are experts in the 
the art of advertising. Let's advertise our democracy. 


88 ee 
International 
The Holy Father speaks to the Giamattis from Holyoke, 


Mass. As the true representative of Christ, he shows con- 
cern for all and takes personal interest in each visitor. 
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Harris & Ewing 
Defense Sec. James Forrestal and Sec. of Army Kenneth 


Royall give their views on the draft. There has been 
too much bickering. Let’s have unified action at once! 





International 
Sen. Taylor pledges support to Negroes. We can’t criticize 
the Negro for listening to the Reds or the left-wingers, if 
we consistently fail to recognize their rights as a citizen. 
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Rep. Donald Jackson, back from Bogota, confers with Rep. 
Joseph Martin on anti-Communist legislation. It is only 
common sense not to use totalitarian methods ourselves. 
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agement. U. S. Steel is applauded, and the facts are these: 
the corporation’s profits after taxes for 1947 were $153,000, 
000; since April 1947, the prices of finished steel have in- 
creased an average $11.32 a ton; the much-praised reduction 
averages $1.24 a ton, which means steel has increased an 
average $10.08 a ton in a year. But the applause will no 
doubt continue. The union claims the cost of living has 
gone up $13 a week since April 1947, when it signed the pres. 
ent contract. It also claims that a wage increase plus a re. 
duction in steel prices can be granted and the company still 
realize a reasonable profit on its investment. 

But the bizarre feature of this whole thing is not U. §, 
Steel’s refusal to bargain on a wage increase. It is its arbi- 
trary power to manipulate the price of steel. Steel is the 
backbone of this nation. Upon its cost rest the costs of 
almost every industrial endeavor from coast to coast. It is, 
like fuel and light and rail transportation, no mere private 
interest. By what right does Benjamin Fairless and his Board 
of Directors decide what the public will pay for it? By what 
right do these few men amass such staggering profits at the 
expense of the nation? Instead of patting them on the back 
for their “statesmanship” in announcing a token reduction 
in prices in lieu of wage increases, there should be a thorough 
government investigation in the public interest. No group 
of a few men should have such absolute power over the cost 
of a commodity so basically essential to the economy of the 
country. 


THERE is something strange about a person whose heart. is 
not big enough to harbor a child. Most likely it is a child's 
helplessness and guilelessness and trust that make this so. 
And if a child be hurt, or in 
need, or unwanted, rare is the 
man or woman who would re- 
fuse to help. There are mil- 
lions of children, over two hun- 
dred million of them, who need that help. They are the 
victims of a war that was none of their doing, and they are 
the saddest victims the war has left. The grimmest monu- 
ment of those monstrous days is not the countless cemeteries 
where row on row of crosses bear mute testimony to war's 
horrors. That title can be claimed only by the children, 
living cemeteries where something of life has died—eyes that 
will never see, because a bomb was dropped; stubs where feet 
and legs should be, because somebody had planted a mine; 
warped, misshapen bodies, because nobody could give them 
food. In Italy alone there are ten thousand war-crippled 
children. All over Europe’s warlands and in the Far East, 
tuberculosis and deficiency diseases are rampant. 

To help these children, to get them milk, to get them vita- 
mins, to get them nourishing food, the American Overseas 
Aid-United Nations Appeal for Children conducted a “Cru- 
sade for Children” throughout the month of May. The 
object was to raise $60,000,000. It is too soon yet to know 
if their mission was completed. The work must go on, how- 
ever. These children must be helped for a long time to 
come. It is a Christlike charity, and strange is the person 
who would refuse to help. 


The “Crusade for 


Children” goes on 





Notice to Subscribers 


Continued labor difficulties at the press which 
prints THE SIGN and in which we are not directly 
involved necessitate the curtailment of a few pages 
from the present issue. Variations in type faces are 
due to the same cause. We bespeak your patience 
and forbearance if your copy of the magazine arrives 
late. We are doing everything possible, under trying 
circumstances, to get it to you on time. 
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— our top-ranking military strate- 
gists the question is not will war 
come but how will it be fought, by the 
enemy and by ourselves. It is not the 
job of the armed forces to prevent wars; 
it is their job to plan how they should 
be fought if they are forced upon us. 
Perhaps because they habitually think in 
terms of war, our military men are de- 
cidedly less optimistic about the chances 
of avoiding war than the civilian end of 
the government. The view of General 
Omar Bradley, Army Chief of Staff, that 
no one can be sure that “there will be no 
war right away,” is shared by many of 
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the best-informed officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. Where the differ- 
ence of opinion arises is in the matter of 
the timetable, whether the Russians will 
strike in a month, six months, a year, 
five years, or ten. Some of our military 
men believe Russia will force our hand, 
perhaps in a few months. Others think 
that, even though Russia continues in 
firm pursuit of her objective of world 
domination, she will postpone for at 
least two or three years any action that 
would lead to war. 

The men in the armed services who 
are attempting to project the strategy 


If 
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Above: The B-36, a bomber of tremendous capacity and range 
Left: Red infantry in the annual May Day parade in Moscow 
War is not inevitable but we cannot be sure 
that Russia will not force our hand. Here 
is how it will be fought, if and when it comes, 


according to the best military strategists 


by JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


and the course of a war between us and 
the Russians would give their right eye 
for a crystal ball that would reveal the 
Russian timetable. For a war fought 
now would take a quite different shape 
from a war fought five years from now. 
Today we are stronger in relation to 
Russia than we probably would be five 
years from now, immeasurably stronger 
than we would be ten years from now. 

In fact, our military experts think of a 
war with Russia, say, in the next twelve 
months, and a war with Russia five or 
ten years hence in terms of markedly dif- 
ferent strategy. 








When our strategists take inventory of 
the present relative strength of the 
United States and Russia this is what 
they find: 

While our intelligence in Russia is 
woefully deficient, our military authori- 
ties are satisfied that Russian ground 
forces and air forces are superior in 
numbers to our own. Although the 
exact strength is not known, Russia is 
believed to have in service and in re- 
serve an army of more than 4,000,000 
men, well equipped with tanks and 
heavy artillery, an air force consisting of 
many thousands of fighter planes and 
heavy bombers, a large stock of V-type 
rockets, and a fleet of 250 submarines. 

Offsetting Russia’s superior mobiliza- 
tion, we have the atomic bomb and the 
greatest industrial plant the world has 
ever known. 

Aside from men and arms Russia 
would have another powerful weapon 
which she did not have in Germany in 
the Second World War—a loyal fifth 
column in almost every country in the 
world, including our own, capable of 
seriously weakening the capacity to re- 
sist attack. Our allies, on the other 
hand, in a war against Russia in the 
immediate future, probably would be an 
element of weakness rather than of 
strength. 

Strictly from the standpoint of strat- 
egy, most of our military experts would 
prefer to fight Russia, if war must come 
anyway, on the present balance sheet of 
assets and liabilities. So long as Russia 
does not have the atomic bomb—our 
military people have no evidence that 
Russia is manufacturing the bomb—the 
strategists believe we would stand a good 
chance of keeping the war out of our 
own backyard. We might not come 
through without a scratch, as we did in 
the First and Second World Wars, but 
the experts believe that we could keep 
our centers of production relatively in- 
tact and catch up on _ mobilization. 
There would be this difference, how- 
ever: while in the First and Second 
World Wars we were compelled to de- 
vote little of our military effort to home 
defense, in a war with Russia, protection 
of the Western. Hemisphere would en- 
gage a major part of our defense forces. 
While the forces at home fended off 
attacks on our industrial centers, our 
long-range bombers would attempt to 
paralyze Russia’s war industry. 


F, however, war did not come until 

Russia had gotten the atom bomb in- 
to production, the situation would be 
quite different. We would then be fight- 
ing with a different balance sheet, with 
the assets heavily weighted on the Rus- 
sian side. Our strength today, as a mili- 
tary power, lies in our ability to convert 
quickly our vast productive capacities to 
war production and to out-produce any 
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potential enemy in’ superior weap- 
ons. This is an asset, however, which we 
could lose quickly. We could lose it al- 
most overnight if the Russians were able 
to get the jump on us with a few well- 
planned and well-executed raids with 
atomic bombs. A few such bombs drop- 
ped on Pittsburgh, Birmingham, and the 
Gary area would cripple our war indus- 
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Secretary James V. Forrestal 


try, and we could not rebuild it in time 
to retaliate and win the war. We could 
absorb TNT but not atomic bombs. 

It is this possibility of a sudden blitz 
of atomic destruction that keeps our 
military strategists awake nights as they 
envisage the time a few years hence 
when Russia has the bomb in produc- 
tion. 

No one knows, of course, whether we 
shall have a war with Russia or how such 
a war would start. We do know that 
Russia would havé to make the provoca- 
tive move. The United States will not 
start a preventive war. The provocation 
might occur in Berlin, in Greece, in 
Turkey, in Iran, in Norway. Once the 
two countries were at war, our strate- 
gists assume that Russia would start a 
sweep through Europe and invade West- 
ern Germany, France, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and _ possibly 
Norway. 

Against the Russian armies, our oc- 
cupation forces in Germany could offer 
little resistance. As our strategists en- 
visage the action, our troops would at- 
tempt an evacuation, blowing up rail- 
roads and bridges as they fled. 

Russia also would be expected to push 
down into Italy, Greece, Turkey, the 
Dardanelles, the Suez Canal, and the 
oil fields on the Persian Gulf. 

Our problem then, as the military 
strategists see it, would be twofold: (1) 
to seize and hold advanced air bases 
from which to bomb vital centers in 
Russia and in the Russian-occupied part 
of Europe; (2) to throw a ring of de- 
fenses around the’ periphery of the 
North American continent. 

Our experts are assuming that Great 





Britain would be on our side in a war 
with Russia and that we would attempt 
to use the British Isles as an advanced 
base for bombing Russia. Our strategy 
also would call for holding as many 
bases in the Mediterranean as we could 
and for seizing others in North Africa, 
These bases would put us within bomb. 
ing reach of the Rumanian oil fields, the 
Skoda munitions works in Czechoslo. 
vakia, and the big Soviet industrial cep. 
ter north of the Black Sea. 

We would start, if war came within 
the next year, with long-range bomber 
not measurably superior to those with 
which we brought the last war to q 
victorious close. The speedy, long. 
range jet bomber is still in the experi. 
mental stage. Our strategists know that 
our bombers would run into swarms of 
missile-firing Soviet fighter planes and 
a reportedly efficient radar screen. 

The retention of any air bases we 
might seize in the early stages of the 
fighting would involve the mounting of 
sizable expeditionary forces fully equip 
ped with all weapons necessary for re. 
sisting attack from the air and on the 
ground. 


8 ey main task in Europe and Africa, 
as strategists see it, would be to 
keep the Russians out of the British 
Isles, Iceland, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
southern Italy, Greece, and the African 
coast. From bases in these countries 
we would concentrate our bombing on 
Russia’s industrial centers, oil fields, and 
lines of transportation, particularly the 
last. 

We would expect, according to our 
strategists, to lose access to the Near 
East oil fields, Iran, and Saudi Arabia, 
which would mean that our Navy in 
the Mediterranean and the North At 


lantic and our air and ground forces in | 


European and African bases would have 
to be supplied with fuel from this side 
of the Atlantic and from the East Indies. 

In the initial stages, our strategists 
believe, we might suffer considerable 
losses to our shipping from Russian 
submarines. Most of the Russian un 
dersea ships were taken from the Ger 
mans; others have been built, presum- 
ably according to German U-boat de 
signs. The late-type U-boats were not 
easy to detect, and the Russian subs 
undoubtedly would give us a good deal 
of trouble at the outset, particularly if 
they are equipped with proximity fuse 
projectiles. 

In the Far East, the experts believe, 
the Russians might try to drive us out 
of Korea. Our strategy would not call 
for a major stand there, but we would 
try to hold Japan. From the Kuriles 
and bases in the northernmost tip of 
Siberia, the Russians might attempt a? 
invasion of Alaska. Whether we could 
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revent such an invasion is a question 
on which our experts differ. In any 
event, we probably would not divert a 
large force to Alaska to repel an in- 
yasion. 


ROM the defense standpoint, our 

strategists regard protection of our 
seaboards and frontiers and the Panama 
Canal as the primary task. Our first 
move would be to throw about the West- 
em Hemisphere a far-flung detection 
screen. It is still a matter of dispute to 
what extent we should rely upon the 
eyes of the Navy, to what extent upon 
land-grounded radar stations along the 
coasts and the northern and southern 
frontiers. “The Navy believes that the 
detection and interception of hostile air- 
borne and waterborne forces should take 
place off shore. Eventually, we prob- 
ably would have both a Navy scouting 
force as a first line of defense and land- 
based aircraft working in conjunction 
with shoreline radar as a backstop. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the recent atomic bomb tests 
at Eniwetok were intended not so much 
to develop new information about the 
explosive as to determine at what dis- 
tance from the center of the explosion 
the setting off of an atomic bomb could 
be detected. It may be that if the 
Russians were able to drop a bomb in 
the Pacific, remote United States listen- 
ing posts would be instantly aware of 
the explosion and the probable location. 

Our strategists doubt that at this time 
the Russians could deliver an atomic 
attack on our Midwest or Eastern in- 
dustrial centers without first seizing 
bases close to our territory. So far as 
our intelligence people know, Russia 
does not possess bombers with sufficient 
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range to reach our interior. It is pos- 
sible that a bomb-carrying plane could 
be launched from a submarine, but the 
chances of accurate delivery to a target 
would be slight. This does not mean, 
however, that we would be wholly im- 
mune from a bombing attack by the 
Russians. 

At the beginning, until we had gained 
more accurate information about the 
location of Russia’s vital targets, our 
bombers would be expected to use our 
latest conventional type bombs. The 
atom bomb, which is extremely costly 
to manufacture, would be held back un- 
til we were sure we could use it with 
aximum efficiency. 

Once we began to drop our atomic 
bombs, our strategists believe our losses 
of aircraft and personnel would exceed 
our heaviest losses in any bombing raid 
in the Second World War. The ex- 
perts feel confident, however, that as 
the bombing progressed the losses would 
be sharply curtailed. They might even 
drop below the average for the last war. 

While we would rely upon the air 
arm to carry forward the task of de- 
stroying Russia’s war industries, all of 
our military strategists emphasize that 
ground forces would be needed to bring 
about a decisive result. We would need 
the Navy and the ground forces to seize 
and hold air bases. Our experts do not 
anticipate that the Russians would at- 
tempt to invade our mainland in force; 
neither is an invasion of Russia con- 
templated by our strategists. Russia 
does not have the seapower or the trans- 
port to mount such an invasion. We 
do not have sufficient manpower. Our 
experts consider it extremely doubtful 
that we would try to dislodge the Rus- 
sian armies if they overran Western 


American tanks. We do not 


match Russia in ground forces 
Acme 


Europe. Our effort there would be to 
prevent Russia from making use of the 
industries and resources of the captured 
countries. Whether we would succeed 
in that effort would depend upon how 
effectively we were able to disrupt 
Europe’s industries and transportation 
by bombing. And this in turn would 
depend upon our success in seizing and 
holding bases within the bombing range 
of our planes. 

If war should come soon, the early 
war news would probably be predom- 
inantly bad for our side. We would not 
be prepared to deliver our maximum 
blows. We should have to reconvert 
our industry, remobilize our manpower, 
speed the development of our experi- 
mental weapons. At first, we probably 
would have to cope with serious sabo- 
tage by our Communists, possibly with 
certain other disaffected factions. The 
attitude of our militant Negroes toward 
universal military training and selective 
service betrayed a grievance which might 
obstruct the war effort unless the nation 
finds a solution of the vexatious problem 
of segregation. 


EANWHILE, the Russians would 
undoubtedly achieve quick suc- 
cesses in Western Europe, possibly also 
in the Mediterranean and in the Middle 
East. They would win access to a vast 
new military potential, which for a 
time, they might succeed in exploiting 
with the assistance of the strong Com- 
munist groups in most of the Western 
European nations. Unless we succeeded 
in keeping the coast of France and the 
Low Countries under continual heavy 
bombing, Russian rocket bombs might 
make our position in England difficult. 
We would rely ultimately on our abil- 
ity to paralyze Russia with the atomic 
bomb. How many of these lethal weap- 
ons we have is necessarily a top military 
secret. However, it may be said that 
our military experts are satisfied with 
the production. They are more con- 
cerned about our ability to deliver them 
where they would do the most good. 
The war pattern just described is 
based upon the assumption that war 
might come before the Russians get the 
atomic bomb into production. When 
that day comes our superiority in weap- 
ons will have vanished. How we would 
fare in a war against another nation 
possessed of the atomic bomb is admit- 
tedly extremely problematical. The 
strategists foresee the possibility of the 
lightning blow which would spell ul- 
timate defeat for the nation which suf- 
fered the attack. Our own experts talk 
in terms of having a reserve of bombs, 
aircraft, and personnel sufficient to de- 
liver a retaliatory blow. That might 
succeed, but it would not guarantee 
victory. Instead, there would be no 
victory for either side. 
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A woman operating crane, unload- 
ing supplies at the port of Odessa. 


A group of peasants are shown at a Ukrainian village during the 
Christmas season. Though ten below, they look warm in their wraps. 


Russian war orphans scan picture books at a home in Minsk. They A student at the Kiev library reads 
are older than they appear. Their growth was stunted by privation. the life of Lenin written by Stalin. 
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T7HE twentieth century has been 

called a century of progress. It is 
an age of tremendous scientific advance- 
ment; a time when men have become 
more and more conscious of the need of 
freedom and the blessings of peace. In 
the light of all this development, it 
seems fantastic when we stop and con- 
sider that almost half of the world is liv- 
ing in a concentration camp—behind an 
jron curtain. 

Airplanes have made the world small 
and contact with distant peoples much 
easier. Newspapers, with their cables 
and radio equipment, give us the news 
from all over the world in a matter of 
minutes. Yet, despite all of this prog- 
ress, only a portion of the air is free, and 
half of Europe and a large sector of Asia 
are forbidden to the democratic press. 
All of this, from a natural point of view, 
is an indictment, a testimony to the 
failure of Communism. 

The desires of human nature are 
much more fundamental than any con- 
victions that might flow from a political 
philosophy foisted on unwilling subjects. 
Man has an inborn desire to rejoice in 
the good, to exult in achievement, 
whether it be his own, that of his friend, 
or his country. Yet the Communists, 
with all their claims of progress and pro- 
testations of building a worldly paradise, 
are careful lest we of the democratic 
nations behold their “Shangri-La”; lest 
we observe the daily lives of the People. 
Is it because they think that we would 
be tempted to desert democracy and rush 
into their arms? Or isn’t it more likely 
that they are aware that the democracies, 
with all their faults and failings, are still 
far in advance of them? 

This month THe SiGN presents a 
picture story that has just recently ar- 
rived from Russia. Since the Commu- 
nists allowed these pictures to pass the 
censors, it can be taken for granted that 
they realize their propaganda value. In 
fact, it is reasonable to suppose they 
think these pictures exceptionally good 
and would have us believe that they 
represent an accurate account of life in 
Russia. These pictures tell us another 
story. They tell us of women forced to 
operate heavy cranes, of men working in 
unheated factories encumbered with 
heavy clothes, of children fed propa- 
ganda from youth under the watchful 
eye of a dictator. 

We have deep sympathy for these 
good, religious people. Stalin has built 
an iron curtain between them and the 
rest of the world. He tried to build an 
iron roof between them and heaven. He 
failed, for most have remained faithful 
to God. This is a bright ray of hope; 
an earnest of the day when they shall 


once more enjoy freedom and _ peace 
under God. 
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Three Russian workers in a village in the Ukraine assemble a large 


tractor. 


They must work in heavy clothes in the unheated shops. 


A new apartment house goes up in Minsk. It was constructed by the 


German war prisoners. Russia has millions of such laborers. 


Fifty soldiers are shown in the waiting room of an artificial limb 


factory. 


They use crutches as they patiently await their turns. 








The Louis-Walcott Fight 

Figuring out the winner of the Louis- 
Walcott heavyweight championship bat- 
tle on June 23 is just about as difficult 
as trying to get the experts to agree on 
who won their last memorable scrap. 
For never did a prize fight cause so 
much consternation, controversy, and 
confusion as did that battle of December 
5 at Madison Square Garden. At the 
finish, the officials were divided, and so 
were the experts. The millions who 
heard it over the air and the many who 
viewed it on television were divided 
The arguments as to who won are 
still going on and will go on until a 
decisive result is reached at the Yankee 
Stadium the night of the twenty-third. 

Before we talk about the coming fight, 
let's look back a little and see what hap- 
pened the last time. You may remember 
that in 1947, no worthy opponent of 
Louis had appeared on the heavyweight 
scene. In desperation, the 20th Cen- 
tury Sporting Club which promotes the 
fights at Madison Square Garden booked 
an exhibition bout between Louis and 
Jersey Joe Walcott of Camden, N. J. 
But Col. Eddie Eagan, Chairman of the 
New York Boxing Commission, ruled 
that the bout could not be an exhibi- 
tion, that if Louis and Walcott met 
officially, the title would have to be at 


too. 
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stake. As things turned out, this was 
a pretty smart move indeed. 


Walcott, far from being a pushover, 
proved to be the fellow who came closer 
than anyone to lifting the crown Joe 
Louis had worn so well for more than 
ten years. As a matter of record, there 
are those who say he did lift it, that in 
effect he is the uncrowned champ. Be 
that as it may, and granting the fact 
that everyone is entitled to his own 
opinion, here are the facts. Walcott, 
razor fine at 194 pounds, was in shape 
to make the fight of his life, which he 
proceeded to do. Louis at 212 was far 
heavier than he had ever been for an 
important bout, and reports were cur- 
rent that the Champ was overconfident. 

If he was, Walcott must have shaken 
him out of it quickly by dropping him 
for two with a countering right in the 
first round. Previously, Louis had belted 
the challenger with his Sunday punch, 





N. Y. Journal-American, Photo by Jack Layer 


On June 23, Yankee Stadium, this 1947 picture comes to life 
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but while Walcott shuddered momen. 
tarily, he stayed on his feet and carried 
the round. In the fourth, Walcott came 
close when he again floored Louis, this 
time for a count of seven. In the ninth 
round, Louis caught up with the nimble 
Walcott, trapped him on the ropes over 
in Jersey Joe’s corner and had him set 
for the cleaners. But Louis tired and 
instead of knocking out Walcott, had 
to give ground after the best exchange 
of thé fight. From then on, Walcott’s 
strategy backfired on him. He was told 
to stay away from Louis, that he had the 
fight won on points, that he could win 
the title by going the limit. “Just keep 
from getting knocked out and you're in” 
was the essence of the advice from his 
corner. This proved wrong. In’ New 
York State, points are scored and rounds 
are won on aggressiveness. Louis was 
the aggressor all the way and that scored 
heavily in his favor. When the decision 
was announced, bedlam broke loose not 
only at the Garden but all over the 
country. The referee had voted for 
Walcott, the judges had voted for Louis. 
The Champ had retained his crown bya 
margin of two to one. As things turned 
out, when Walcott turned his back on 
Louis in the late rounds, he also turned 
his back on life’s golden opportunity. 

As we said, there were those who 
thought Walcott was the winner of that 
fight; that, aside from the two knock 
downs, everything else was even, and 
Walcott had scored the knockdowns. 
The argument over the famous long 
count in the second Dempsey-Tunney 
fight was a calm ripple indeed compared 
to the mountainous wave of protest and 
argument that swelled after the an- 
nouncement of the Louis-Walcott deci- 
sion. People rushed to their phones to 
protest. Switchboards in newspapers and 
radio stations were jammed for hours. 
The Western Union, having probably 
its biggest night in years, cried in effect 
“This is wonderful. Let’s do it all over 
again.” 

Well, they will do it all over again 
on the twenty-third but will it be the 
same? Walcott turned his back when 
opportunity knocked, and they say tt 
knocks but once. Can the Jerseyite 
prove the adage wrong? Will Louis, 
now aware of Walcott’s skill and punch- 
ing power, gear himself for the fight of 
his life, dispose of the challenger 4 
quickly as he did Schmeling the second 
time around? In the past Louis has 
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always had it easier the second time he 
met an opponent. But that was always 
a younger Louis, and in each previous 
fight except the first with Schmeling, 
Louis’ opponent had felt the terrific 
punching power of the Champion and 
must have dreaded the return bout. 
Walcott is different. He hasn’t felt the 
Louis punch to any considerable extent. 
So up to now, he doesn’t have to worry 
about it. The fight poses a lot of inter- 
esting problems. Both men are hard at 
work in their respective training camps. 
This one is for all the marbles and they 
know it well. Their last fight went the 
limit of fifteen rounds, but few people 
expect this one to go half that far. 
Chances are that it will end within seven 
rounds. But whose hand will be raised 
in victory? Ill be broadcasting that 
fight over A. B. C. the night of the 
twenty-third, but I can say honestly, | 
don’t know how it will turn out. 


Morning’s Mail 

From the Mailbag ... Mr. Ed Dono- 
van of Kenilworth, N. J., writes to say 
he read with interest our mention of 
promising major league baseball rookies 
in the April issue of Tuer Sicn. Says he 
hopes they all make good because he’s 
always rooting for the young fellows 
coming up. But Mr. Donovan goes a 
step further and tells us about a young- 
ster he is sure will make the big time. 
Writes Mr. Donovan, “He is Teddy 
Boudreau from Andover, Mass. He 
played in high school and around in 
semi-pro ball and was inducted and 
wound up in Japan. Back home after 
the war, he played semi-pro again. Had 
a tryout in a regional game run by a 
couple of big league scouts and a local 
newspaper and was one of the two boys 
selected to play against an all Boston 
team last August. Impressed a Phillies 
scout and was signed for their farm 
system. He’s only twenty-one and a 
catcher.” 

Thanks for the tip, Mr. Donovan. 
We'll be looking for the name of Teddy 
Boudreau in the Phillies box scores in 
a couple of years. And by the way, if 
he can do nearly as well as his namesake 
Lou of Cleveland, he’ll do all right. 

Marie Flynn of Jamaica, L. I., writes 
to tell us we have been made an honor- 
ary member of the Charlie Keller Fan 
Club. The young lady also predicts that 
Charlie will win this year’s home run 
championship. 
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Above: Bill Corum, top- 
flight 
Right: The Yanks’ Keller 


sports announcer 


Thank you, Miss Flynn. We've been 
rooting for Keller for a long time and 
we're prouder than ever of him since his 
ereat comeback after being out most of 
last year with a bad back that required 
an operation. He could win that Amer- 
ican League homer title at that. He was 
a cinch to win it a year ago until his 


> 


injury. 


Columnist Corum 

Although generally looked upon as a 
sportswriter, New York Journal-Ameri- 
can columnist Bill Corum has been on 
more big sports broadcasts than any 
sports announcer in history. The genial 
fellow from Missouri, who specializes in 
the color and commercial details on the 
big sports airings while others supply 
the play-by-play and blow-by-blow, has 
been heard on broadcasts of heavy- 
weight championship fights, World 
Series baseball games, Army-Navy foot- 
ball games, and the Kentucky Derby 
horse race, to name only a few of the 
topnotch events in sports. With the 
writer, Bill has been broadcasting the 
Friday night fights from Madison Square 
Garden on Gillette’s Calvacade of Sports 
since the first Louis-Conn fight back in 
1941. This totals almost three hundred 
prize fight broadcasts. Hooperwise, 
some of these fight ratings have been 
sensational. The 1946 Louis-Conn 
scrap, for instance, brought a rating of 





67.2, 


highest commercial rating in his- 
The first Louis-Conn battle in 
1941 brought a listening total of 58.2. 
Louis-Walcott last December was good 
for better than a 43, and the return 
bout between the two in June should 
set a new all-time high. Truly Mr. 
Corum is heard. The most pungent 
remark the writer ever heard Bill deli- 
ver came on the occasion of his sum- 
mation on the broadcast of the fourth 
World Series game between the Yanks 
and Dodgers in 1941. That was the 
game, you recall, when the Dodgers were 


tory. 


leading in the ninth inning. There 
were two out and nobody on. A win 


for the Brooklyn’s would have tied the 
series at two games apiece. Hugh Casey 
was on the mound and Tommy Hen- 
rich at bat for the Yankees. With two 
strikes on the batter, Casey delivered 
his best breaking curve. Henrich swung 
and missed for what should have been 
strike three and the ball game. But 
Mickey Owen, the Dodger catcher, let 
the ball get away from him and Henrich 
raced to first. With this opening the 
Yankees went to town. DiMaggio, Kel- 
ler, Gordon, and Dickey battered the 
fences with basehits to pull the game 
out of the fire. Said Mr. Corum in 
summing up. “The mighty Casey struck 
out the last man . . . but lost the ball 
game.” 
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HE had intended to tell him at 
a the very beginning, even 
before they ordered—and have it over 
with. After all, people can’t very well 
eat together in a public place without 
some degree of pleasantry, and perhaps 
he would soon get over it—see her point 
of view. 

But somehow the opportunity passed. 
Maybe it was because it had been so 
dismal and wet outside, she thought, 
and now was so warm and bright in the 
cosy little restaurant with its gay reds 
and blues that she hesitated. 

“Nice place,” he said approvingly 
after he had helped her with her coat 
and sat down across from her. It had 
been their favorite restaurant since they 
first met, small, neat, and yet somehow 
combining an atmosphere of smartness 
with an air of hominess. He is feeling 
so good, she thought, that he would ap- 
prove of anything now. Then why don’t 
I tell him? Right now? But even as she 
thought it and opened her mouth to 
form the words she could feel her heart 
pounding and a nervousness climb up 
into her throat in a little paralytic ten- 
sion. 


“Yes,” she said, and her throat con- 
tracted. 

“And a nice girl.” He brought. his 
glance, warm, loving, back to her. “Next 
week at this time, we'll be a thousand 
miles away. In our own home. You and 
me.” 

“And Danny,” she said. And her throat 
closed sharply over the words, as if she 
had gone on and said the whole thivg. 
\s if she had said abruptly, “I can’t take 
him, Jim. I don’t want him. I can’t like 
him, no matter how hard I try—and he 
hates me.” 

“And Danny,” said Jim. He smiled at 
her again and then turned his atten- 
tion to. the menu, seeing nothing, she 
knew, of her own attitude. She would 
have to say it openly, abruptly, to make 
him realize it. For he had evidently 
never once supposed that after she had 


met Danny she wouldn’t love him de- 
votedly. 
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Nor would she have supposed it either, 
she thought swiftly, miserably, if she 
hadn’t gotten to know ten-year-old 
Danny in the past two weeks. Really to 
know what a hateful, scheming, lying 
child he was. Stealing money from her 
purse, giving the sweater she had bought 
him to a child passing by on the street, 
breaking her hand mirror, deliberately 
spilling ink on her new white gloves. 

It is absurd, she thought wryly, to 
think of a child’s ruining two adult 
lives. But all the same it was true. It 
was true because Danny came first with 
Jim. Always had. Always would. Jim 
had told her the first time they met that 
he had a child, a little boy. And before 
he had actually proposed, he had told 
her that it would be difficult for any 
woman, he knew, who married him, be- 
cause there was the boy. But he had 
gone on to say—and she had _ believed 
him because she loved him so very much 
—that he was such a bright boy, so 
talented, so smart, that she was sure to 
love him. 

She had pictured a little miniature 
Jim, a lovable, curly-haired youngster 
with eager arms and a perpetual smile. 
Whereas the actual Danny—how in the 
world did they happen to pick a name 
so incongruous, she thought; he ought 
to be called Piggy, or Butch—was any- 
thing but lovable and smiling. A small, 
thin boy with a black mop of hair that 
was never combed and a pair of brown 
eyes that looked holes through you. And 
if he had teeth, she didn’t know it—he 
never showed them in a smile. And he 
never spoke to her directly; he just 
looked at her. 

At first, of course, she had thought it 
just natural childish diffidence, and she 
had smiled and chatted—she blushed now 
to think of how she had degraded her- 
self—and put her arm around his shoul- 
ders and hugged him up to her. She 
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could feel yet the way he flinched, as if 
she had struck him. 

“Leave me alone!” he said, and the 
fierce hatred he had turned on her had 
left her suddenly shaking, shaking with 
an appalling near-hatred of her own. 

“Dreaming?” Jim was looking at her 
with a half-teasing smile, and she tried 
to smile back disarmingly. 

“Woolgathering,” she said and con- 
centrated on the food before her. She 
knew then, sickeningly, that she couldn't 
tell him. She couldn’t tell him because 
she was afraid that the tie between them 
was not strong enough—that if she made 
him choose between them, he would 
choose Danny. 

“If it keeps on raining,” he said, “may- 
be you shouldn’t try to drive up to 
Briarcliffe. Wait until after five, and I'll 
go with you.” 

“It’s all right,” she said. “I don't 
mind.” She couldn't even tell him that 
she’d rather go the twenty miles alone 
to Briarcliffe, the boys’ school where 
Danny had lived the last two years, and 
get the rest of his clothes, than to stay 
in the same house with him all after- 
noon. Mrs. McGuire, her own landlady, 
was taking care of Danny until after the 
wedding on Sunday when the three of 
them, she and Jim and Danny, would 
drive back East. 

“Anything wrong, honey?” he said. 
His brown eyes were kind, concerned. 
“You seem a little pensive.” 

His solicitude brought quick tears to 
her eyes and, ashamed of herself, she 
shook her head and smiled a little. “Not 
a thing,” she said steadily. “Maybe it's 
just because we probably won't ever be 
here together again. And it’s such a 
sweet little place.” 

He smiled, reassured, and she sudden- 
ly felt achingly alone in the world with 
her grief, and when they had finished 
lunch and sat sipping the last of their 
coffee, she found herself longing to stay 


there in the warm, familiar brightness 


of the little room. 
“I wish we could just sit here all after- 
noon,” she said impulsively, and then 
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She had tried valiantly 
to break down the wall Danny 


built to shut her out of the world 
he and his father shared—but 
a boy’s hate can be 


stronger than a woman’s love 


by NAOMI JOHN WHITE 


She found him in the 
big chair by the window 


that 
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felt herself flushing a little with em- 
barrassment at his quick, scrutinizing 
gaze. “I mean—” she went on confused- 
ly, “it has so many memories for us.” 

“We'll come back,” he said and smiled 
at her and stood up. “We'll come back 
every year.” 

He was, she saw, anxious to get away, 
to get back to the plant and finish up 
the work he was doing there—checking 
through the records. One reason he had 
put Danny in the school out here in 
the Midwest was that he made the plant 
here three times a year and stayed a 
week at a time. “It is better here for 
him,” he had told her, “than in the 
East where my headquarters are. I really 
can see him oftener out here, and it’s 
a nice school with good supervision and 
outdoor sports.” 

The rain had slowed to a fine mist, 
and she lifted her face to it welcomingly 
as they walked across to the car. I wish 
it were sharper and colder, she thought, 
really stinging, and then she grimaced 
to herself. That would be like a penitent, 
wouldn't it—wanting to punish herself 
for her sins? 

“Well, you'll probably be back by 
five, won’t you?” he said as he stopped 
the car in front of Mrs. McGuire's big, 
old-fashioned frame house. “We'll go 
somewhere tonight after Danny is in 
bed. I know,” and he leaned over and 
pressed his lips against hers, and she 
had a sudden wild longing to put her 
arms about him and hold him tight and 
tell him everything, “that it is a queer 
honeymoon to ask a girl to go on with 
a ten-year-old boy along. But, if we 
don’t take him back East with us as we 
go, he'll have to come along later by 
himself, or else one of us will have to 
come back for him.” 

“I know,” she said a little unsteadily 
and forced herself to smile at him as 
she slipped from the car and started into 
the house. 

She turned, halfway up the walk, and 
waved to him, and then, because she 
realized she was standing there in the 
rain, she turned and went quickly into 
the house. 

But once inside she stood against the 
door, reluctant again to do anything 
at all, to make any plans beyond the 
moment of just standing there looking 
at the dark, old-fashioned hall with its 
faded carpet and wide curving stairway, 
feeling the little trickles of rain crawling 
down her neck. 

“That you, Miss Branson?” Mrs. Mc- 
Guire’s high, cheerful voice came from 
somewhere in the rear of the house, and 
Jeanne felt suddenly relieved that she 
had somebody to talk with. She couldn’t 
bear going directly to Danny wherever 
he might be. 

“Yes, Mrs. McGuire,” she called and 
slipping out of her coat and hat went 
quickly down the hall toward the kitch- 
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He picked up the cage—the cage 
with the inquisitive little mouse 


en. “Mind if I come in?” She pushed 
against the door. 

“I’m so glad you've come,” said Mrs. 
McGuire genially. She turned from the 
stove, a hot, flaky pie in her hands, and 
set it down carefully on the kitchen 
table. “My sister wants me to come and 
stay with the baby while she does an 
errand. Danny's had his lunch and is in 
his room.” She smiled at Jeanne and 
turned to pick up her heavy brown coat 
from a nearby chair. “I won’t be gone 
over an hour.” 

“Oh,” said Jeanne. She moistened her 
lips. She had wanted to talk with some- 
one—she had wanted to ask Mrs. Mc- 
Guire what to do about Danny. 

“Is anything wrong?” Mrs. McGuire 
picked up her umbrella and looked at 
Jeanne questioningly. 

‘Why, no,” said Jeanne. She smiled 
at Mrs. McGuire. “No. Nothing’s wrong. 
It’s just the weather, I guess. It’s so 
dismal.” 

“It'll clear up,” said Mrs. McGuire 
cheerfully. “And the sun’ll be shining 
on Sunday. Happy the bride the sun 
shines on.” 

“Thank you,” said Jeanne, and then, 
since Mrs. McGuire still looked a little 
quizzical, she said, “Everything is just 
fine. You run along.” 

She listened to the closing of the 
door, and it seemed to her that the 
house was deathly still. She stood almost 
holding her breath, listening for move- 
ment from anywhere —from Danny’s 
room. What was he doing, she wondered. 
Reading? Or sitting sullenly at the win- 
dow? Or maybe going through her 
clothes and ruining them? She pictured 
herself opening her closet door and 
staring at her clothes cut to shreds. She 


should have locked her closet door, ]t 
wasn't enough to lock the room. The 
house had old-fashioned locks. Any 
skeleton key would work. She turned 
swiftly, almost as if she knew what she 
would find, and started up the stairs, 

But halfway up, she stopped, appalled 
at herself again. Here she was concoct. 
ing things, accusing the child even be. 
fore she knew anything. This was no 
way to do. She forced herself to go on 
quietly up the stairs and unlock the 
door. But even as she entered the room, 
she was aware of something a little dif. 
ferent about the place, and she looked 
about her more intently. What was it? 

There, she had found it. There on 
her dressing table, jumbled in a mass, 
were all her cosmetic bottles and jars 
—cream, perfume, powder, shampoo, 
She stared at them. They had all been 


» emptied and filled again with mud. She 


went over to the dressing table and 
stared down at them. Even the expen- 
sive little squat bottle of Parisian per- 
fume that Jim had sent her for Christ- 
mas was a bottle of mud and gravel 
now. 

She felt tears sliding down her cheeks 
and brushed them away angrily. That's 
what Danny would like her to do, of 
course—cry. Perhaps he was even now 
peeping at her through the keyhole from 
the darkened hall. She gathered up the 
bottles and jars and dumped them into 
the wastebasket. Was anything else dis 
turbed? 

But she could find nothing else that 
had been touched. Why the cosmetics, 
she wondered. What queer quirk of 
childish hatred selected the cosmetics? 
She sat down on the bed a moment, 
trying to collect her thoughts, trying to 
plan what she should do. She could not 
talk with Jim. No matter how much she 
tried, she couldn't. Even if she started, 
she knew that she couldn’t complete it. 
She would go to pieces, be reduced to 
a whimpering torrent of tears. 

Well, she would talk with Danny 
once more. She would tell him coldly, 
rationally, as she had already done 
twice now, that she was going to marty 
his father, that there was nothing he 
could do about it. But he could make 
their lives pleasant or unpleasant by his 
own attitude. And if he chose not to be 
pleasant, why then he could stay on at 
the school! 

Once resolved, she stood up feeling a 
little better. After all, this was a prob- 
lem between her and Danny—one that 
Jim, neither by his commands, nor by 
the love he had for both of them, could 
solve. Brushing away her tears, she went 
to the mirror. Automatically she reached 
for her powder box before she remem- 
bered what had happened. 

She went out into the hall and down 
to the end of it to Danny's room. She 
had lived here with Mrs. McGuire for 
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three years now, and it had been her 


‘own suggestion that Jim bring Danny 
‘from the school for the two weeks mid- 


term vacation and let him room here so 
that they could get better acquainted, 
rather than having him in a hotel with 
Jim, and Jim gone most of the day. Now 
she wished she had not suggested it. It 
had only made matters worse. 

She tapped lightly, and then heavier, 
but there was no answer, no movement. 
She wondered if he were sitting inside 
just beyond the door, staring at it. 

She tried the knob softly. The door 
was locked. And then a slight sound 
behind her startled her into turning. He 
was standing at the head of the stairs 
leaning against the newel looking at her 
with black hatred on his face. 

She felt herself flushing with the 
knowledge that he had watched her try 
to open his door, and then she re- 
membered what he had done to her 
room, and she drew the strength of her 
anger back into her again. 

“I want to talk with you,” she said. 
It was odd that a child so small, so 
insignificant, could wield such an in- 
fluence over her entire life. 

He merely looked at her and then 
turned and went down the stairs un- 
hurriedly, indifferently, amd she caught 
herself almost shaking with rage at him 
-rage that he had so much power in 
him to destroy her life. 

And she knew then wearily that she 
couldn’t talk with him again—that even 
if she cornered him and said the things 
once more, it wouldn’t matter. For he 
would merely stare back at her with 
that hateful, brown-eyed gaze and walk 
away from her as soon as he could. And 
nothing would be changed. His force, 
she thought wretchedly, is greater than 
mine. 

But, she thought grimly, I’m not de- 
feated yet! There is one more thing I 
can do. I can take him back to Briar- 
cliffe! I can get him, by hook or crook, 
into the car and take him back. I can 
tell the authorities there that we have 
decided he is to remain for awhile. And 
once there, I can persuade Jim somehow 
to let us have our honeymoon alone. 
Once married to Jim, I can do some- 
thing. I can persuade him to let Danny 
stay in school or to send him to his 
mother’s parents. The knowledge that 
his mother’s parents didn’t want Danny 
she pushed aside. 

She was not thinking sense, she knew, 
but she felt driven forward by the sole 
desire now to get rid of him, to get him 
away. She had tried every way she knew 
to win his friendship, she had tried fifty 
times to be nice to him. Now she would 
try no more. 

She went down the stairs swiftly and 
began searching for him. She didn’t call, 
for she knew he wouldn't answer, but 
she began’ going through one room after 
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another with the horrible realization 
that he might be preceding her one 
room ahead. 

But she found him in the living room 
in a big chair by the window, sitting 
with his chin down on his chest and 
staring at the drops of water on the 
pane as they zigagged down into one 
another’s paths. He was almost pathetic 
looking like that, and had she not had 
previous experience with him, she would 
have gone to him and tried once more 
to be friendly. 

She came around to stand in front of 
him. “I have some shopping I have to 
do,” she said. “And I promised your 
father I wouldn’t leave you alone. Surely 
you can sit in the car while I do some 
errands.” 

He looked up at her briefly, casually, 
and went back to staring at the pane. 

She stood a moment, hesitating, and 
then went out into the hall and got her 
coat and hat, put them on, and came 
back with his own black slicker and rain 
hat. Once again in front of him, she 
stood holding them out. 

“Here,” she said. No use pleading with 
him. She had tried that. He had evi- 
dently as great a scorn of any humility 
as of authority. 


E sat staring at the pane, then 

he reached out and took the hat 
and put it on. She stood there almost 
breathless before he stood up and took 
the coat and slipped into it. 

She went out into the hall and waited, 
and presently he came, buttoning the 
coat as he came, taking his time, being 
infuriatingly slow because he knew that 
it would annoy her. 

Once outside again, she felt jubilant. 
She could get him to the school and be 
back within an hour and a half at the 
most and make her explanations sound 
plausible. Then, when Jim came back 
from the plant at five, she would meet 
him here and tell him that it had seem- 
ed best to take Danny back—here she 
skipped lightly over the possible con- 
versation. Jim had once said that he 
would never take Danny back, but she 
hadn’t made any such promise! She had 
never said she wouldn’t take him back! 


If Danny were anything like his usual 
taciturn self, he wouldn’t say a word. 
Even the authorities at the school said 
that he was a most unresponsive child. 

She felt almost gay as she started the 
car, This was surely the best way. It 
would give Jim and her two weeks alone 
anyway. In those two weeks of married 
life, she would be able to get close to 
Jim, to explain to him about Danny, 
how impossible it was for her to take 
him, how much better it would be for 
Danny to have the advantages of an 
organized school where they were espe- 
cially trained to look after children than 
to be cooped up in a small apartment 
in a big eastern city. 

She drove down through the main 
part of town, feeling pleasure in han- 
dling the car, feeling as sure again of 
life, as capable of managing it as she 
was of handling this delicate, pulsing 
machine. She turned sharply at the end 
of the Main Street and started toward 
the highway. The country roads were 
good in spite of the rain, she thought 
with satisfaction—she could make the 
trip quickly. 

She had almost forgotten Danny now. 
purposely so. But at the end of the 
business district she was caught by a 
red light, and she stopped, feeling im- 
patient at the delay. 

A good thing that Danny was so 
sullen, really. And then she knew that 
she had consciously been keeping her 
mind away from him, and ‘she forced 
herself to turn and look down at him. 

He was sitting stiff and straight, star- 
ing ahead, his feet flat on the floor. And 
his fists were clenched, the knuckles 
white and shining against the black of 
his raincoat. 

“You're taking me back to school,” 
he said, his voice low and bitter with 
hatred. “All right. Take me back. That's 
where I want to go. I don’t want to be 
with you. Or Daddy either.” 

And she knew then, suddenly, sicken- 
ingly, that she couldn't do it. She could 
no more take Danny back to Briarcliffe 
School than she could have murdered 
him to get him out of the way. No 
matter how hateful and deceitful and 
unloving the boy was, she couldn’t do 





The Vainer Sex 


@ Lady Astor once made a speech at a banquet 
before a male audience, and brought down on her 
head a storm of protest when she stated that men 


are aS vain as women. 


She was unperturbed by the men’s reactions, 
however, and continued to criticize the male sex. 
“It’s a pity,” she remarked, “that some of our 





most distinguished men are so careless about their 
appearance. Why, right in this group the most cultured man in London 


is wearing a messily knotted tie.” 


Instantly every man in the room began straightening his tie. 


—Margaret Mayer 
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it. Even if it meant that she would 
never see Jim again as long as she lived, 
she couldn’t do it. 

“No,” she said wearily. “I’m not tak- 
ing you back, Danny.” 

When the light changed to green, she 
turned and circled back to Main Street. 
She glanced down at Danny again as 
she turned the last time. He was still 
sitting straight and stiff but his hands 
were relaxed, and she knew that he was 
breathing more easily. 

Well, she thought wryly, it might have 
been a happy marriage—who knows? She 
found a parking space in the third block 


and pulled up to the curb. 

77 have to get things at the drug- 
store,” she said. “Powder, lip- 

stick, cream. I won't be long.” 

She smiled a little sardonically as she 
got out of the car. There was no use 
in reproaching a child like Danny. In 
the drugstore she made her selections 
slowly, and then was suddenly frantic 
at the thought that he might run away. 
He might take this opportunity to slip 
out of the car and run off, just to hurt 
her further. She was so anxious to get 
back to the car that she took her pack- 
ages and almost ran out of the store, 
leaving her change lying on the counter. 
She would never forgive herself if the 
boy ran away. 

But he was still there. Her eyes 
searched the cars as she came out and 
picked him out. He was still sitting as 
she had left him, staring straight in 
front of him. 

She paused a moment in indecision. 
He’s won now, she thought, and I've 
lost. Well, I'll make a final gesture—a 
farewell gift from the mother he might 
have had. There was a pet shop in the 
next block, she remembered. She’d get 
him something—a puppy, a kitten. A 
boy and his dog—wasn’t that the old 
standard, sentimental idea of perfect 
companionship? 

But the dogs all seemed too big, and 
the cats were the aristocratic, full-grown 
ones, and she decided she had been 
foolish anyway and started out of the 
shop when her eye caught a cage of 
white mice. 

“Are they tame?” she asked, amused 
somehow at the idea of a mouse. She 


stood and watched them, inquisitive, 
playful, not like mice, really, she thought, 
with their bright little eyes and soft 
fluffy fur. 

Finally she chose the smallest of them 
and took it in its little wire cage out 
to the car and set it on the seat between 
her and Danny. 

“Silly of me,” she said casually, “but 
I thought it looked cute, and you might 
like it.” Danny looked down at the 
mouse and then away again, back to 
staring in front of him. 

“Would you like to go to a movie?” 
she asked tiredly. “We have all after- 
noon before your father will be free.” 

He sat impassive. 

“I know,” she said. “We can go to the 
library. I'll look at some of the fashion 
magazines, and you can look at the 
comic books.” 

He said nothing. 

The library was warm and almost de- 
serted, and she set the cage with the 
white mouse down on a table and began 
leafing through the magazines. Danny 
picked up some of the comic books and 
turned through them indifferently. 

At four o'clock Jeanne had finished 
with the magazines, having failed to 
rivet her attention on any of the articles. 
Danny had stacked the comic books to 
one side and had laid his head down 
on his arms and was staring at a picture 
on the wall of Washington Crossing the 
Delaware. 

“Tll call your father at the plant,” 
Jeanne said briskly. “Maybe he'll be 
through early, and we can meet him and 
do something together.” 

Danny said nothing, still staring at 
the picture, and she crossed to the main 
desk. Maybe Jim would be through with 
his work. She wanted to talk with him 
right away, to tell him while she had 
the courage, that it would never work. 
That she couldn’t marry him. She would 
tell him about the purse, the sweater, 
the cosmetics —all the hateful things 
Danny had done. 

“Mr. Sanders left an hour ago,” the 
girl on the telephone at the plant told 
her. “I think he was going to take the 
bus out to Briarcliffe School. Said he'd 
ride back with you.” 

“Oh.” Jeanne put the receiver down 
thoughtfully. She’d call out to the school 





Contempt 


@ The foreman of the jury in a murder 
trial had just brought in a verdict of acquit- 


tal which astounded the court. 


The judge expressed his disapproval and 
then snapped: “What possible reason can 


this jury have?” 


“Insanity, Your Honor,” the foreman re- 


sponded. 


The judge leaned forward. “All twelve of 


you?” he asked. 














then and tell Jim to wait there for her, 
that she’d take Danny back to Mrs, Me. 
Guire’s and come after him. It would 
be best this way, anyway—it would give 
her a chance to be alone with him for 
awhile. Maybe she could make the cut 
quickly, cleanly, and have it over with, 

“Hello,” she said to the girl who an. 
swered the phone at the school. “Has 
Mr. Sanders got there yet?” 

“Why, no ma’am,” said the girl. “No. 
body can get here, Miss Wilson. The 
bridge is out, and the bus went off in 
the stream. Nobody can get through.” 

Jeanne felt herself stunned, unable to 
take in the information. “Let me speak 
to someone else—to Mrs. Taylor, please,” 
she said weakly. If Jim was on the 
bus . 

“Yes, it’s true,” Mrs. Taylor assured 
her. “The stream at the foot of the hill 
—you know how it gets every rainy 
spell—well, the bridge was just too old 
and rotten to take all that rain, I guess, 
and the bus skidded and went right 
through it. No, we don’t know yet how 
many were hurt.” 

“Thank you,” said Jeanne stonily, 
She hung up the receiver and stood a 
moment trying to collect her thoughts. 
She’d take Danny back to the McGuires, 
and then? Drive out to the bridge? Call 
the hospitals? The—the funeral homes? 
She turned sharply and almost ran over 
Danny. He stood looking at her under 
his disheveled black hair with his in- 
scrutable brown eyes. 

“What happened?” he asked. 

“Why, I'm not sure anything has,” 
she said, trying to make her voice con- 
trolled, casual. “Shall we go home now? 
Your father has already left the plant.” 

“Has there been an accident?” he said, 
still standing in her way. 

She caught her breath, and looked at 





him steadily. “Yes,” she said, “there has, 
Danny. And it may be that your father 
is hurt. I don’t know.” She turned and 
went back to get her coat and hurried 
out of the building. She had forgotten 
the white mouse, but as they got into 
the car she saw that he had brought it 
and held it in his lap, putting a finger 
through the cage occasionally to touch 
the soft white fur, but he was still star- 
ing straight ahead. 


HE couldn't think coherently. If any- 

thing happens to Jim, she thought 

. She concentrated on driving, on 
getting Danny back to the McGuires. As 
soon as she could leave him there, she 
would go on out to the bridge. No, she'd 
better telephone first. 

At the house again, she ran from the 
car, but Danny was there ahead of her 
at the door and inside almost before 
she could pull it open. 

“Daddy!” he cried piercingly. And 
Jeanne found herself once again stand- 

[Continued on Page 61] 
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Christians commit the unpardonable sin of ignoring the world’s standards 


T seems a paradox that today, nearly 

one marriage in three should end in 
divorce; for this is a society in which 
marriage is highly valued. Exploitation 
of the desire for a proposal, and its 
corollary—the fear of never being asked 
-sell annually millions of dollars worth 
of cosmetics, soaps, and antiseptics. The 
Camay bride, the lovely engaged girl 
who uses Pond’s creams, and the marry- 
ing Woodbury deb are as familiar to us 
in their triumphs as is that poor Lister- 
ine virgin who, for her sin against the 
olfactories, will never have a wonderful 
life with Jim. Large-lettered testimon- 
ials in eye-assaulting colors shout that 
“He’s helpless in your hands with the 
new Hind’s” or “Confirmed bachelor 
finds his dream girl” with pictures to 
prove that tall, handsome, affluent men 
are too bemused to do anything but buy 
diamonds for girls with soft hands and 
clean hair. The radio warns us many 
times a day of the hermitlike life led by 
those who do not bathe in Lifebuoy. 
Even the funnies have a message. Many 
Sundays under Blondie or Sad Sack or 
Bringing Up Father, they bring up Sally 
or Linda or Mary Jane who would have 
been constrained to celibacy had she not 
Switched to the right brand of tooth 
paste. 


Advertising campaigns are not alone 
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in postulating the desirability of the 
married state. Movies, radio, and maga- 
zines devote much of their time and 
space to the unfolding of tales whose 
plots reveal how, in spite of seemingly 


insuperable obstacles, Alfred won 
Estelle. There is a trend growing 
rapidly in popularity which makes 


Estelle the dynamic member of the dra- 
matis personae. She surmounts the 
obstacles. She wins Alfred. This does 
not change anything except that Estelle 
has more lines. Whether the piece is a 
historical drama, a drawing room com- 
edy, or a murder mystery, the climax is 
reached not when a war is gloriously 
won, a bon mot piquantly delivered, or 
a murderer ingeniously discovered, but 
rather when the omnipresent Alfred and 
Estelle plight their troth. 

And there is the advice. Rarely does 
a woman’s magazine come out which 
does not contain counsel on how to get 
or keep a mate. Newspapers, morning 
and evening, bring not only the news 
but also columns of helps for those who 
weary of maidenhood. What kind of 
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It is not built on 


passing beauty or selfish comfort 


but on mutual need 


and mutual aid 
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clothes, makeup, figure attract him? 
How easy it is to learn. What will make 
him propose? Write a letter to the 
paper—any paper. Each one has several 
experts, some of them nationally syndi- 
cated for a more equitable distribution 
of their indispensable lore. So long as 
this type of column attracts subscribers, 
it will appear in print. Dorothy Dix is 
an old lady living in luxury. It pays to 
write about marriage. 

But, in spite of all the advice of all 
the experts, something is terribly wrong. 
In 1946, 613,000 divorces were granted 
in the United States. That was an in- 
crease of 119,000 over 1945. Some social 
statisticians are predicting that by 1965, 
51 per cent of the marriages in the 
United States will end in divorce—51 
per cent! What happened to change 
the ardent young man in the Jergens ad 
who sighed, “I can’t let you go—your 
hands have such a hold on my heart’? 
Where is he who wooed the Woodbury 
deb because “Her glow registered with 
me and my courtship opened officially”? 
Has the suitor for the Lustre-Creme 
addict forgotten that once he asked, 
“How can any man help adoring such 
lovely hair?” Did the sweet-smelling, 
soft ladies neglect to polish their en- 
chanting epidermis? Did the white- 
toothed immaculate men forget five 
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o'clock shadow and that condition one’s 
friends never mention? It is hard to 
tell. The actors and actresses in Holly- 
wood apparently created only a very 
little lower than the angeis, seem no less 
personable after their divorces. It is 
very confusing. One is forced to con- 
clude that there are ingredients in the 
making of a happy marriage more im- 
portant than physical perfection. 

When addressing those who enter into 
marriage, Christianity makes require- 
ments rarely mentioned in_ secular 
organs of communication. Indeed, 
Christianity’s teachings flatly contradict 
most of the mouthings of those organs 
on this subject. Yet we live in the 
United States which is supposed to be a 
Christian nation. Our Congress opens 
daily with prayer. On each of our coins 
is inscribed, “In God we trust.” But one 
might ask in honest bewilderment, 
“What God?” For all around us is evi- 
dence to say that it is not Christ. The 
church on the corner has made its peace 
with divorce. The pretty, cardboard 
bride in the drug store window is part 
of an ad for a popular contraceptive. 
The newspapers contain articles outlin- 
ing the benefits of euthanasia. Steril- 
ization of the wards of society rises in 
favor. Birth control clinics are spon- 
sored by public-spirited groups claiming 
to help the poor. Is this Christianity? 
Christ said, “He that is not with Me is 
against Me.” The United States, there- 
fore, can hardly be called a Christian 
country. Though it is still considered 
more respectable here to profess Christ- 
ianity than atheism, the actual practice 
of Christianity is felt to be in rather bad 
taste, particularly that part of Christ’s 
teachings which deal with marriage. 

There is much difference between 
Christian and unchristian marriage. 
Though both are contracts, their very 
natures differ. The former is a holy 
sacrament binding so long as the spouses 
shall live; the latter is merely a legal 
contract binding so long as the spouses 
shall agree. Christian marriage is com- 
plex. It requires for its validity, not 
only that the two who marry cleave to 
each other but also that they recognize 
their obligation to cleave to each other 
exclusively and until death. They must 
look upon their marriage as a union 
primarily intended for the procreation 
and proper upbringing of children. Con- 
sequently they must refrain from all un- 
natural means of birth control. At the 
same time they see that union as a 
pledge of mutual help, operating 
through a love fostered in and by mar- 
ried life. And to help Christian spouses 
retain this outlook upon their marriage, 
God showers them with grace which en- 
riches their daily life and supports them 
in time of trouble. 

Unchristian marriage, on the other 
hand, is simple. It requires for its re- 
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puted validity only that all previous 
divorces be final. It demands nothing— 
there are neither prescriptions nor pro- 
scriptions for its brides and grooms. In 
return they receive the legal right to 
cohabit, nothing more. 

These poor, rudderless ships without 
a chart, without a destination—it is not 
surprising that many of them capsize— 





The child is a living bond 


nor that their aggregate splash should 
disturb the whole sea of society. His- 
torians, psychiatrists, and sociologists are 
distressed at the disintegration of the 
modern family, for the greatest enemy of 
normal childhood is insecurity; and the 
bewildered child of a broken home, un- 
able to give happily the divided allegi- 
ance demanded of him, feels insecure 
and unloved. At best he is maladjusted, 
at worst a potential criminal. Because 
of this, much anxious attention is being 
given now to the related problems of the 
rising divorce rate and juvenile delin- 
quency. And here is a curious thing: 
In Christian marriage is found the sta- 
bility society needs—but the precepts 
that make it stable not only are rejected 
by society but are actually under attack. 


HESE attacks come from many 

sources in many forms. But whether 
they come from a professor or a politi- 
cian, whether couched in purring sophis- 
try or ranting ignorance, the reason for 
them is the same. It is made very clear 
in a series of articles on the “medieval 
policies of the Catholic Church” which 
appeared in the Nation magazine during 
November, 1947. The author, Mr. Paul 
Blanshard, censures the Church for her 
interference in the lives of her children. 
He discovers indignantly that her stub- 
bornness sometimes holds up the prog- 
ress of humanity: “If the Catholic oppo- 





sition acting as a pressure group did not 
block legislative reform in many states, 
the idea of birth control as a human 
right would be almost universally 
accepted in this country.” He finds sor. 
rowfully that in an enlightened world 
she clings to the archaic viewpoint that 
a promise made to God must be kept: 
“To the hundreds of thousands of young 
Catholics throughout the world who 
married hastily and not too wisely dur. 
ing the war period the Church says in 
effect—you may never marry and start 
life over again.” 

And worst of all, tolerant Mr. Blan- 
shard finds that she is intolerant. She 
frowns upon mixed marriages and in- 
structs her children to bring their future 
partners to an acceptance of her truths: 
“Probably the most offensive item on the 
Catholic sexual code for non-Catholics 
is the rule on mixed marriage. . . For 
most Americans, there is something dis. 
tinctly unsporting in taking advantage 
of the high exaltation of young love to 
impose on one of the parties in marriage 
a proselyting agreement.” Mr. Blan- 
shard is correct in his indictments 
against the Catholic Church. She is 
guilty of heinous offense—she does not 
conform! In a merry anarchy she re- 
members and dares to enforce the rules 
of the King. 

Scorn, indifferentism, and the cult of 
the body beautiful certainly make an 
alien setting for Christian marriage. But 
the incongruity of the world’s way with 
our way of life rarely troubles us on our 
wedding day. When we kneel together 
to give the promise that makes us “no 
longer two but one flesh” it seems as 
though all of our worries are over. Be: 
hind us are the timid avowals that 
brought the joyful discovery of our 
mutual love. Behind us are the inter- 
minable family dinners, the calls we 
were obligated to make, the showers, the 
parties, the search for a place to live, the 
thank-you notes, the marriage arrange- 
ments, the license. Behind us too is the 
aching loneliness that haunted the long 
days when we could not meet and the 
tortured good nights that ended every 
evening too soon. There is nothing in 
our experience to equal the importance 
of this moment. We belong to each 
other now. Our love is a wall around 
us which no one can pierce. All our 
obligations are fulfilled: we have been 
licensed, blessed, and congratulated. 
When we start our life together we plan 
to lock our door against the world. 

But of course, we can’t, for it entered 
with us. How could we live our forma- 
tive years in the world and reach matur- 
ity completely unaffected by its stand- 
ards? The whole fabulous structure of 
the advertising business is based on 
popular acceptance of, and demand for, 
that which is most publicized. God has 
no press agent. We know more about the 
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new look than we do about the New 
Testament. We hear more soap operas 
than sermons. We spend more hours 
pefore the silver screen than before the 
golden door of the tabernacle. Though 
none of these things is evil in itself, and 
we can enjoy them all without breaking 
any of God’s laws, our environment does 
have an influence on our development. 

For a long time we have known that 
the world does not measure up to our 
standards. Now in marriage, we find 
that we Cannot measure up to the stand- 
ards of the world. To gain its approval 
we must pass its tests for successful young 
marrieds: We must be well-groomed and 
attractively dressed always. Our homes 
must be nicely furnished and immacu- 
lately clean. And of course, we must 
have a car in which frequently we are 
seen driving gaily off correctly attired 
for an evening at the theatre or a week- 
end in the country. 

These arbitrary criteria may not seem 
unreasonable to us before marriage, but 
measurement by them a few years after 
marriage finds most of us sadly wanting. 
It is not that we consider these things 
undesirable. It is simply that we do not 
have the money to acquire them. Christ- 
ian husbands earn as much as other men, 
but few men are wealthy. A salary of 
two or three thousand dollars a year will 
not buy much gracious living even for 
one person at current prices. But there 
are plenty of jobs. If both husband 
and wife work some, at least, of the 
world’s requirements can be met, and 
we will be praised for trying. 

The world loses patience with us only 
when we neglect to put first things first. 
If our union results in the birth of a 
baby instead of the purchase of a car, 
disapproval is imminent. And if, per- 
versely, we produce more babies, causing 
the money the one wage earner brings 
home to be channeled off into monthly 
payments to obstetricians, pediatricians, 
and milkmen, it is plain that there will 
be little left for interior decorators, 
beauticians, and tailors. One of the 
ends of Christian marriage is the pro- 
creation of children. This is not a piece 
of news given us as we leave the*church 
after our wedding Mass. It is common 
knowledge and the world does not 
object to it. The world loves children. 
Pink and gold babies sell almost as much 
soap as pink and gold ladies. But it is 
perfectly obvious, says the world, that 
they are luxuries and should be acquired 
only after one has the necessary accout- 
erments for home and person. 

The world is an indulgent mother. 
She knows that young people in love 
desire each other. In order that they 
may satisfy the hunger of their bodies 
without denying themselves the satisfac- 
tion of any other of their physical hun- 
gers, she supplies them with a variety of 
contraceptive devices and urges them 
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to help themselves. The Church loves 
her children but she insists that when 
they marry they must accept the respon- 
sibilities of maturity. It is not as chil- 
dren experimenting with a new toy that 
they consummate their marriage. They 
know that their new career includes a 
natural relation to parenthood. They 
know that even after marriage the use 
of contraceptives is a mortal sin. To 
the world the flat refusal of the Church 
to sanction its easy solution of time-and 
money-consuming problems of rearing 
children is appalling. ‘To the Church, 
the soulless materialism of the world is 
anathema. Between the two, there can 
be no compromise. 


N the Divorces Granted section of the 

vital statistics columns of our daily 
papers, we have incontestable proof that 
unchristian marriages often fail. Does 
lack of worldly goods cause the unhappi- 
ness behind these failures? The luster of 
many of the names found there dis- 
proves this. In the Woman’s Home 
Companion for December, 1947, some 
reasons are given for recent divorces. 
Here are a few of them: A woman in 
Michigan received her divorce because 
her husband refused to carry home the 
groceries. A man in Connecticut got his 
because his wife threw their Thanks- 
giving dinner at him. The plaint of a 
woman in Seattle was that her husband 
spent three days in bed reading Forever 
Amber. That of a naval lieutenant in 








The Timid Soul 


Nicholson threw in his 
cards at the stroke of mid- 
night and announced re- 
| gretfully that he’d have to 
be getting on home. The 
| other poker players in the 
| game pulled sour faces. 


“You sure picked a 
drivin’ woman,” snarled 
one of them. “What are 


you, a man or a mouse?” 
“Why,” grunted Nichol- 
son unhappily, “I'm a man, 
of course. My wife is afraid 
of a mouse.” 
—Jim CoNNIFF 








Salt Lake City was that his wife threw 
a glass of water at his commanding 
officer. These are the world’s children. 
There is no “for better or worse” in 
their marriages. With no capacity for 
unselfishness, they have no more idea of 
the joy true marriage can bring than do 
two five-year olds playing house. 

Let no one infer from my discussion 
that I claim for the two who make the 
vows of Christian marriage an imme- 
diate discarding of self-love. We have, 
however, a different idea of it from the 
one held by unchristian pairs. We know 
that selfishness is an obstacle to self- 
fulfillment; they believe that it is the 
means of self-fulfillment. 

Opportunities for selflessness appear 
in married life long before the babies 
start coming. There are many person- 
ality adjustments to be made which re- 
quire great patience and understanding. 
The boy whose money and time and 
thoughts were his own has a wife with 
whom he must share them all. The girl 
who dreamed of high romance during 
the long months before marriage has a 
husband for whom she must wash and 
iron and cook. The honeymoon is over. 
The bride who was grace incarnate on 
the dance floor is incredibly inept at the 
kitchen range and scorches white shirt 
collars besides. The groom who was the 
soul of chivalry is tired and taciturn at 
the end of a hard wéek and completely 
forgets Saint Valentine’s Day. Reason 
tells each that, of course, the other— 
being human—has inadequacies; that no 
offense has been intended. But emotion 
only wants to shout: “I am unhappy and 
it is your fault.” 

It is at such times that we can see the 
reason for the little acts of self-denial 
the Church required of us while we 
were growing up. The sacrifices were 
small ones, imposing slight mortifica- 
tion on either flesh or spirit. The warm 
cocoon of sleep from which we rudely 
thrust ourselves to go to Mass on a cold 
winter’s morning, the movies and dances 
we denied ourselves during Lent, the 
abstinence from meat on Fridays—all of 
these seemingly unimportant parts of 
our training add up to an important 
whole. Our wills were exercised, our 
powers of self-control strengthened 
against the needs of maturity. Now we 
have the ability to leave the angry 
words unsaid. With forgetfulness of 
self, each can see the bewilderment of 
the other in his struggles to discharge 
his strange new responsibilities. Mutual 
understanding averts a crisis and leaves 
us more in love than before. 

This may seem a trivial instance, but 
marriage is made up of trivia. Today, 
yesterday, and tomorrow have much the 

same tasks. Babies are born, we move to 
a larger home, or change the living 
room furniture around, but these are 
[Continued on Page 59| 
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She takes the Zoo to School 


A zoologist brings exotic fauna 


of fur, feathers, and quills to the schoolroom. 


Children gasp, sigh, and scream for joy 


By JAMES CONNIFF 


VERYBODY but a little boy at the 
far end of the car was startled re- 
cently when the hush on a stalled New 
York subway was shattered by the gay 
cock - a - doodle - dooing of a_ rooster. 
“Hey!” piped the little boy, “that’s 
Jeffrey! He must be takin’ Miss Dauchy 
to school!” 

Jeffrey, a spunky little bantam who’s 
so smart the kids give him credit for 
anything, has been one of Ruth Dau- 
chy’s three constant companions since 
she resigned as Superintendent of the 
Children’s Zoo at Bronx Park to bring 
the zoo to the kids. The other two are 
1 sacless female skunk named Petunia 
and a shy English hedgehog known as 
Mrs. Tiggy-Winkle. Together they have 
invaded the classrooms of ninety New 
York schools in three years, and the 
hearts of some sixty-five thousand big- 
town kids. 

\ny school willing to pay her subway 
fare (taxi, if they want movie slides, 
too) can treat its pupils to a unique 
method of making friends with “wild” 
animals. Miss Dauchy, a graduate zoolo- 


The little Manhattan schoolgirl cautiously touches 
the hedgehog, as Petunia, the Skunk, tries to escape 
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gist from Mount Holyoke and Cornell, 
picked the trained trio especially to give 
boys and girls as broad an introduction 
to strange fauna as possible: Jeffrey for 
feathers, Petunia for fur, and Mrs. 
Tiggy-Winkle for her exotic quills. Mrs. 
Tiggy-Winkle finds herself compared 
to a bird’s nest or a chestnut (the hedge- 
hog curls into itself when turned on its 
back). The skunk is carefully patted and 
surreptitiously sniffed, drawing amazed 
comments that she smells about like an 
ordinary housecat. Miss Dauchy has to 
warn the youngsters, regretfully, that 
among skunks, Petunia is a ladylike ex- 
ception. 

Most popular and best known of the 
three is red-feathered, green-tailed Jef- 
frey. With dapper spats all the way to 
his toenails, he mock cock-fights all over 
teacher’s desk when Miss Dauchy boxes 
with him, winning squeals of delight 
from his audience. Red lipstick and 
nail polish are the only things he pecks 
at (to the Dauchy dismay), so children 
hold and stroke him with impunity. 

Toughies who seek new glory by 


hedgehog. 


whamming Mrs. Tiggy-Winkle often 
graduate from the bully class then and 
there. Even some teachers, Miss Dauchy 
was surprised to find, thought the quills 
came out and refused to handle the 
hedgehog. One square-jawed principal 
turned green when Petunia was lifted 
from her traveling kennel at an assem. 
bly. A junior high school student asked 
gravely how many eggs a week Jeffrey 
ordinarily laid. 

Ruth Dauchy left the Harvard Mu. 
seum of Comparative Zoology because 
all the animals there were stuffed. She 
founded the Children’s Zoo because 
kids, she feels, get the wrong idea about 
animals behind bars (there aren’t any 
in the Children’s Zoo and the denizens 
require protection from the tots, rather 
than vice versa). She abandoned the 
convenience of keeping Jeffrey, Petunia, 
and Mrs. Tiggy-Winkle overnight at her 
Greenwich Village apartment after a 
Brooklyn jaunt: her husband couldn't 
get used to the nocturnal scratching of 
the skunk and the “rooster’s reveille!” 

But even with summer camps and 
scouting groups beginning to beg for 
her “living lectures” (she’s been as far 
as Washington, D. C., already), Miss 
Dauchy carries on happily. “Why, when 
one of these awe-struck city kids whis- 
pers ‘Is it real?’” she says, her eyes sus- 
piciously bright, “I feel as though I 
could cry. Little animals are too much 
a part of everyone’s childhood to let 
that kind of ignorance continue.” 





Borrowing Miss Dauchy’s gloves, a little girl examines the 
The girl, left of center, is afraid he will fall 
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To the amazement of the children, Petunia, the Skunk, rolls an egg 
off the table in order to eat it. The girl stands ready to catch it 





Miss Dauchy points to the names of the pets on the The children scream in excitement as Jeffrey, 
blackboard, and the children sing them back to her the Rooster, pecks at the teacher’s gloved hand 
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They've done it three times 


Third parties are part of the American 


E felt he’d been tricked out of the 

highest office. of the land by the 
Democratic convention of °44. That, 
probably more than anything else, was 
why he was willing to be a third party 
candidate for the presidency. He knew 
he had little chance for election but the 
votes he drew could mean the defeat of 
the Democratic candidate. 

And they did. This was 1848. The 
man was Martin Van Buren. 

Van Buren, who felt the Democratic 
convention of 1844 had cheated him of 
the presidential nomination, was the 
candidate of the Free Soil party. Lewis 
Cass was the Democratic candidate and 
General Zachary Taylor headed the 
Whig ticket. Van Buren drew only 10 
per cent of the total vote but that was 
enough to draw votes from Cass and 
assure the election of General Taylor. 

loday, one hundred years later, an- 
other man who was “cheated” of the 
chance to be president is heading an- 
other third party that seems likely to 
influence directly the national election, 
probably spell defeat for the Democratic 
candidate. 

If Henry Wallace’s third party does 
directly influence the outcome of the 
1948 presidential race it will be only the 
fourth time in American history that 
minor parties have had a clear-cut influ- 
ence on the outcome of a national elec- 
tion. 

It was in 1844 that a third party can- 
didate, James G. Birney, first influenced 
the outcome of a presidential race. 
James K. Polk was the Democratic candi- 
date and Henry Clay was his Whig 
opponent. Into this race the Liberty 
party, a band of fervent abolitionists, 
entered Birney. 

It was a hotly contested race and 
Birney’s candidacy seemed likely to 
harm the chances of Clay. Horace 
Greeley, a strong supporter of Clay, 
ranted editorially against the Liberty 
party. It seemed likely that Birney 
would poll a great enough vote in key 
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tradition. 


But only three times have they succeeded 


in becoming the decisive factor in presidential 


elections. 


Will a third party do it again? 


states to assure the election of the Demo- - been instructed for him. The Southern 


cratic candidate. Then on November 
1, just before the election, newspapers 
over the country printed a letter, pur- 
portedly written by Birney to a man 
named Garland, in which the abolition- 
ist announced his support of Henry 
Clay. 

The nation was in an uproar. Birney 
had at the last moment deserted the 
Liberty party cause and thrown his 
support to the pro-slavery Clay. Birney 
immediately announced the letter was a 
forgery but where the first announce- 
ment had spread like wildfire over the 
nation, thanks to the Whig party, the 
retraction was slow in reaching the 
people. Election day arrived and it was 
possible the forged letter would do the 
trick and turn enough votes to Clay 
from the Liberty party to assure his 
election. 

The total Birney vote was only 62,300 
—far less than the Liberty party had 
hoped to gain—but it was enough. In 
the key state of New York his vote was 
enough to throw the Empire State's 
important electoral votes from Clay to 
Polk. The forgery had failed. The 
Liberty party had been the decisive fac- 
tor in the national election. Horace 
Greeley, angered by the defeat of Clay, 
gave orders—never again was the name 
of James G. Birney to be mentioned in 
the columns of the New York Tribune. 

Four years later another third party 
influenced the national election. This 
time Martin Van Buren was the candi- 
date. Van Buren felt he had been 
cheated out of the nomination of the 
1844 Democratic convention. 

Two months before the convention, 
Van Buren’s nomination was taken to 
be certain. Most of the delegates had 
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states didn’t look too kindly on his views 
on the extension of slavery but even in 
the South he was recognized as the 
party’s leader. 

Key issue was the annexation of 
Texas. Van Buren was against it. It 
meant the extension of slavery and he 
was opposed to that. His Southern 
opponents laid a trap for him. Early in 
1843 they asked for and received a letter 
from Andrew Jackson in which Old 
Hickory strongly urged annexation. 
Jackson wrote the letter without any 
thought of its being used against Van 
Buren. The opponents of Van Buren 
held the letter and then, a few months 
before convention time, released it. 

The letter from Jackson created a stir 
throughout the Democratic party ranks. 
Van Buren refused to back down. He 
still was opposed to annexation of 
Texas. He tempered his stand only by 
agreeing that if Congress voted in favor 
of accepting Texas then he would bow 
to popular will. 

The convention was near, however, 
and Van Buren had been dealt a blow by 
the Jackson letter. Old Hickory, who 
realized now he'd been used against his 
friend, announced that, while he would 
not change his stand on the Texas 
question, he had the greatest confidence 
in Martin Van Buren. 


N the first convention ballot Van 
Buren had thirteen more than a 
majority of votes. Two-thirds was nec- 
essary, though, and with the South 
against him he never had a chance. By 


the seventh ballot he had fallen thirty- 


four votes below the majority, and dark- 
horse James K. Polk was rising. On the 
tenth ballot Van Buren released New 
York’s delegate to Polk, in an effort to 
secure harmony in the party, and the 
man from Tennessee was nominated. 
During the campaign of °44, Van 
Buren supported Polk and it was his 
support, along with the defection of 
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Marti Van Bure" 


votes from Clay to the Liberty party, 
that brought victory for the Democrats. 

In the next four years, Van Buren be- 
came increasingly dissatisfied with Polk’s 
administration. So, in 1848, he became 
the candidate of the Free Soil party. 
While officially the party was known by 
the name “Free Soil’—from the party’s 
slogan, “Free Soil, Free Speech, Free 
Labor and Free Men”—the popular 
name was “The Barn-Burners.” 

The name was given by their political 
enemies who claimed the Free Soilers, 
with their abolitionist program, were 
like the thick-headed farmer who burned 
his barn to get rid of the rats in it. 
Jn turn, Van Buren’s followers named 
the enemies of the Free Soilers “The 
Hunkers.” This was, according to Free 
Soiler William Cullen Bryant, a corrup- 
tion of the German word for hangman, 
for the opponents of Van Buren would, 
he said, hang themselves if given enough 
rope. 

The Barn Burners promised to “make 
the propagandists of slavery shake like 
Belshazzar” as they nominated Van 
Buren for president and Charles Francis 
Adams, son of Van Buren’s old politi- 
cal enemy, John Quincy Adams, as his 
vice-presidential running mate. To the 
horror of the Hunkers, a Negro, a Rev. 
Mr. Ward, led the prayer at the con- 
vention. 

Meanwhile, the Whigs had nominated 
a war hero as their candidate. General 
Zachary Taylor was the popular hero of 
the Mexican war and the Whig conven- 
tion passed over Clay and Webster to 
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choose the general, a man whose politi- 
cal opinions were unknown. 

The Free Soil party received only 
291,263 votes but it was enough to defeat 
Cass in the key states of New York, 
Massachusetts, and Vermont and to turn 
the election to General Taylor. 

Third instance of a third party be- 
coming a decisive factor in the presiden- 
tial election came in 1912, when Teddy 
Roosevelt and his Bull Moosers brought 
the defeat of William Howard Taft and 
assured the election of Woodrow Wilson. 


FFICIALLY it was the Progressive 

Party but TR was known as the 
candidate of the Bull Moose party. The 
name came from a statement of Roose- 
velt, who when he was asked about his 
health replied that he was fit as a bull 
moose. Cartoonists were quick to use 
the symbol, noting the caricature possi- 
bilities in the famed Roosevelt toothy 
smile and the moose. So the Bull 
Moosers they became, and Teddy Roose- 
velt was their leader. 

A wave of enthusiasm swept over the 
nation. The followers of Roosevelt 
adopted “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
as their battle theme. With apostolic 
fervor, the Bull Moosers campaigned. 

William Howard Taft was almost for- 
gotten. No one particularly disliked 
him and no one particularly liked him. 
He inspired neither trust nor distrust. 
In contrast, Roosevelt was either vio- 
lently hated or greatly loved. His fol- 
lowers became increasingly and buoy- 
antly enthusiastic. 

In Chicago, some practical jokester 
printed handbills that solemnly pro- 
claimed: 

“At three o'clock Thursday afternoon, 
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Theodore Roosevelt will walk on the 
waters of Lake Michigan.” 

Although there is no record of this, 
it is quite likely that some of his fol- 
lowers were there at the appointed hour 
for in the passion of the campaign, there 
were probably those who thought that 
Teddy could do it. 

The Bull Moosers polled 4,126,020 
votes, enough to bring them 88 electoral 
votes. Taft finished a poor third and 
Woodrow Wilson was elected president 
because of the split in the Republican 
ranks. 

It was the last time that a third party 
has been a decisive factor in a presiden- 
tial race. Only three times—in 1844, 
1848, and 1912—have there been clear- 
cut evidences of such an influence. To- 
day politicians are wondering if a fourth 
instance will be added to that list after 
the election of 194?. 

Third parties arc a part of American 
tradition, though, and even when they 
have not been a decisive factor in na- 
tional elections they have contributed to 
the national progress. 

In 1948, there will be the usual crop 
of minor parties. The Prohibition 
party will be back as usual, the Vege- 
tarian party has already chosen its can- 
didate, the Greenback party has its 2,000 
die-hard followers, the Socialists have 
made their usual choice of Norman 
Thomas, the Communists will not 
bother since they look with favor on the 
Wallace candidacy. But all these minor 
parties are unimportant. 

It’s the Wallace third party that has 
the attention of the nation. For the 
first time in thirty-six years, a third party 
may decide the outcome of a national 
election. A small percentage of votes in 
key states could turn the trick. 

Can Wallace do it? The nation will 
know the answer in November. 
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AIVE as a fox and more talented 

than a round dozen of his com- 
petitors, the slim young man with 
Gaelic-blue orbs atwinkle and a pixie- 
ish smile looked like an average bank 
teller, engineer, or lawyer. Any one of 
which might have been the life work of 
Eugene Thomas McNulty if his Creator 
hadn't bestowed on him a_ beautiful 
voice, if the senior McNultys hadn't 
encouraged their boy to develop it, and 
if Mary Livingston Benny hadn't twisted 
her radio dial to a local station one day 
some ten years ago. 

As it is, the boy from the Bronx with 
the shy approach and shrewd mind has 
galloped to the very top of radio’s popu- 
larity lists in the dual capacity of singer 
and comic. He has made a name for him- 
self in the movie world and has 
branched out into the song-publishing 
business as head of his own concern. 
All of which marks him as a rara avis 
in the entertainment industry where 
talent and brains are not always major 
complements to success, 

Somewhere along the way up, Eu- 
gene Thomas dropped the tag by which 
his Manhattan College classmates had 
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Dennis Day, singer and 
comedian, has climbed to the 
top of radio’s popularity list 


known him and became Dennis Day. 
Numerology supporters will probably 
find in the switch backing for their 
theory that there is plenty in a name, 
but in this case the change was a minor 
matter. Day or McNulty, Eugene or 
Dennis, this smiling young Gael was a 
sure bet for stardom from the day he 
sang his first come-all-ye in the family 
parlor. 

Despite the fanfare, giddy publicity, 
and applause, those who knew Dennis 
when he sang in the choir of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral or trudged up the River- 
dale hill to classes at Manhattan report 
that the grown-up version of the like- 
able, shy kid is equally regular, just as 
likeable, and only a little less shy. 

Father McNulty was a_ stationary 
engineer, and Mother, according to Den- 
nis, was ‘the best amateur cook-accor- 
dion player in the Bronx.” Six young- 
sters to feed, clothe, and house didn’t 
leave much money for luxury even in 
those preinflationary days, but the family 
fun was never rationed. The children 
jigged, Dennis sang, and Mother kept 
time with the accordion when she wasn't 
preparing meals topped with her own 
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special Irish soda bread. Dennis was a 
boy soprano in those days, slated for a 
law career but with his thoughts cen- 
tering on the music rack instead of 
Blackstone. 

Later on, when the soprano became 
a tenor and a member of the Manhattan 
College Glee Club, his reputation grew 
beyond the family circle. Appearing on 
Larry Clinton’s programs, where the 
singers worked for fame and not for- 
tune, gave him a taste of professional 
life. He liked it and, when illness pre- 
vented him from carrying on his law 
course at Columbia University, he 
merely turned his feet in the direction 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and talked himself into a job with a 
singing group there. The first program 
on which he appeared was a momentous 
one for Dennis and bears out the firmly 
established belief that the Gael is by 
nature a lucky individual. Mary Livings- 
ton, wife of comedian Jack Benny, was 
in New York searching for a soloist to 
appear on their radio show. The quest 
had turned up several hundred aspiring 
young men, most with more ambition 
than ability, and all concerned in the 
hunt were verging on despair. Mary 
tuned in, liked the way Dennis handled 
his brief solo, and had him included in 
the final batch of hopefuls being au- 
ditioned. 

When Dennis showed up for the au- 
dition, he was so nervous he almost 
twisted his fingers out of shape, and 
when Benny's voice called his name 
over the loudspeaker he jumped like a 
shot and said, “Yes, please?” Jack 
howled at that, and before Dennis had 
fully recovered his composure he was 
signed not only as a singer—but also 
as a comic for the program. 

As the seasons rolled on, the charac: 
ter built around Day became more and 
more important in the format of the 
Benny broadcasts. Before Dennis left 
the show to join the Navy, he had for- 
mulated in his own mind the idea for 
a program to be called “A Day in the 
Life of Dennis Day,” built around the 
whimsical character that, like Topsy, 
“just growed” out of that nervous sput- 
ter when he was selected as winner 0 
the Benny audition. 
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Eugene Thomas McNulty from the Bronx — 


you know him as Dennis Day — has a pattern of 


living that is healthy, wealthy, and wise 


Before leaving for duty in the South 
Pacific, Dennis entered into a verbal 
agreement with a West Coast advertis- 
ing agency to do the program on his 
return from service. The contract he has 
specifies that he has a voice in the writ- 
ing of the script, that no “smart” cracks 
be included in the routine, and that his 
songs be placed before and after the 
dramatic <sontinuity. All this is wise 
showmanship and another indication of 
the McNulty-Day canniness. 

Dennis still loves to talk to inter- 
viewers about his cute little Irish 
grandmother— ‘Mary Grady she was’ — 
who at eighty-four had energy enough 
for milking cows and an occasional jig. 
When he was a youngster, Dennis spent 
some time with her in the old country 
and came back to the family fireside full 
of stories about banshees and leprech- 
auns and all the little folk. He still re- 
calls the beauty of the land with its 
thatched cottages, its people full of 
humor and kindness, and the wonderful 
green of the Irish countryside. Last sum- 
mer he had planned to return for a quick 
visit, but the details attendant on the 
formation of his new song-publishing 
company caused a postponement until 
the coming summer. 

Though known to audiences primarily 
for his microphone work, Dennis has 
had quite a few important screen roles 
in the past few years, both in company 
with the Benny troupe and on his own. 
Most recently he has appeared in Powers 
Girl, Music in Manhattan, Panameri- 
cana, and Here Comes the Bride. 

Since arriving in Hollywood, he has 
perfected a native ability at mimicry and 
with the help of his friend, Bill Thomp- 
son, a perennial favorite on the “Fib- 
ber McGee and Molly” programs, has 
done a particularly fine job of imitating 
such varied voices as Fred Allen, Hitler, 
Jetry Colonna, and any public figure 
you can name offhand. It’s a gift just like 
the soft tenor-baritone voice he lifts 
iN song twice a week, and Dennis has 
made good use of both. 

Slight of build, dark-haired, and dark- 
eyed with a humorous twinkle that 
seems ready to bust out all over at the 
slightest provocation, Dennis is not only 
a gifted performer and a shrewd busi- 
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ness man—he is also the sort of fellow 
that inspires even casual acquaintances 
to sing his praises. He’s the sort of 
chap who pays the college bills for four 
brothers and a sister; calls his music 
publishing firm “Patmar,” coined from 
the first syllable of Patrick and Mary, 
his parents’ names; and whose stated 
philosophy of life is ‘to try to do good 
and be nice to everyone — great and 
small.” 

We've heard more or less the same 
line from any number of movie, radio 
and theater luminaries time and time 
again. In rare cases they really mean 
and in rarer cases actually live it. Dennis 
fits into the latter category. He lives in 
California with his mother and dad on 
hand to share in the fruits of this profit- 
able triple career. Night clubs and the 
glamour routines so much a part of the 
movie and radio pattern get scant at- 
tention from him. 

When Dennis married Margaret Alm- 
quist early this year at a California mis- 
sion, the Solemn Nuptial Mass was cele- 
brated without any of the accompanying 
fanfare usually associated with movie 
weddings. His marriage to a nonprofes- 
sional girl who is pretty in a wholesome, 
rather than glamorous way, fits right 


into the pattern of living designed by | 


Day. 

Like most performers Dennis lives 
in constant dread of the moment when 
he may stand before a microphone or 
audience and find himself with a 
tongue-tied memory. It happened to 
him once, many years ago, when he 
was making his first solo appearance. 
Scheduled to sing Ave Maria at a 
church social, he got off to a grand 
start, then, after the first line, he com- 
pletely forgot the balance of the num- 
ber. For a few torturous moments our 
boy soprano stood there gaping in 
fright and astonishment while his ac- 
companist tried to help out by starting 
over again. The young hopeful made 
a mental note to get off that platform 
as fast as he could and never set foot 
on one again. With a nervous, “That's 
all, folks,” he dashed off humiliated, 
disgraced, a singer with his future just 
past. So he believed, but fortunately 
it worked out differently. 


In addition to his radio duties, busi- 
ness enterprises which now include an 
independent movie unit, and the es- 
tablishment of a new home, Dennis 
has found time to appear in Walt Dis- 
ney’s new musical, Melody Time. He 
does all ten voices in the “Johnny Ap- 
pleseed” sequence. Few of his competi- 
tors could have duplicated the clever 
mimicry of the Bronx ballad singer in 
handling such an assignment, calling as 
it does for such varied items as a tree 
and six animals in addition to the nar- 
ration and the title role. His talent for 
mimicry alone would seem to insure a 
secure tomorrow for Day. Add to it 
the storied luck of the Celt combined 
with a shrewd business sense and you 
have all the ingredients for a whole 
series of bright days. 

Any similarity between the ‘‘charac- 
ter” Dennis portrays on the air and in 
pictures and the real Dennis is practi- 
cally nonexistent. Yet listeners persist 
in cataloging him as a semi-silly who 
hasn’t the sense to turn a corner un- 
aided. Given the chance to talk to him 
or watch him in action they'd soon re- 
cant. His voice is several notes lower 
than the schoolboy pitch he affects pro- 
fessionally; he is shy to a degree—but 
no further—and his wit is sharp-edged 
in the true Gaelic manner. He feels a 
strong affinity to New York's Mayor 
O'Dwyer, for Dennis’ grandparents 
lived in County Mayo’s Charlestown, 
not far from the Mayor's home town. 
O'Dwyer is known to reciprocate the 
feeling and is one of the most vocal 
and ardent Day boosters, as was the late 
Ernie Pyle, who used to request “I'll be 
Seeing You” when Dennis was touring 
the Pacific arena with his own troupe 
in the days before Okinawa. Less com- 
plimentary was correspondent John 
Lardner, who evidently found Dennis 
and Irish ballads equally distasteful. He 
used to refer caustically to “That Howl- 
ing Hibernian.” But Lardner is the son 
of the late humorist, so we can assume 
that junior was attempting to struggle 
into Dad’s mantle when he voiced his 
criticism. 

With his Hooper rating doing nicely, 
thank you; his RCA record albums sell- 
ing with the best of them; two radio 
shows in progress and several movie 
roles in the offing, Dennis can well 
afford a few self-satisfied pats on the 
back. Most of his contemporaries with 
less success and far less talent have found 

it a fascinating pastime. But the Dennis 
Day who was Eugene Thomas McNulty 
comes of a different mold. He still says, 
“My mother had a great deal to do with 
my luck.” The way he says it makes you 
know he means it. You'd like Dennis 
Day. 
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CHINA REBUILDS 





Chinese laborers reconstruct a railroad destroyed through 
military necessity. Men work from dawn to dusk where the 
most back-breaking labor is done by hand. Wages are low 


HINA’S vital North-South railroad was recently 
opened for limited traffic. There were cere- 
monies in which a monument was dedicated to the 
aid given by the United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration. UNRRA supplied technical 
advisers and some material aid, but the road was 
built by hand. In a country in which man power is 
so cheap, horsepower and machinery are limited. 
Moreover, it is not only a hand-made railroad. It is 
almost a family project. Entire families traveled on 
log rafts. During the voyage, normal activities of a 
village were carried on—babies born, old folks died; 
women gossiped in the sun while the men worked a 
few feet away to keep the raft from falling apart. 
The railroad was destroyed during the opening 


phases of the Sino-Japanese war by Chinese soldiers 
in an effort to stem the advance of the enemy. 
Dozens of bridges were dynamited, rails were hidden 
in the hills, ties burned, and rolling stock which 
could not be taken inland, destroyed. Almost every- 
thing that goes into the making of a railroad had 
to be replaced. The work of destruction was com- 
pleted by the Chinese Communists. 

The Central Government hailed the reopening as 
a great step forward in the “reconstruction of the 
country.” But they were not too confident of theit 
ability to keep it running. The Chinese Reds still 
hold one third of the road and in some sectors are 
less than ten miles from the right of way. A tragedy 
indeed if this railroad is once again destroyed. 
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Walking the bridge is for- 
bidden. Man above runs a ferry 


Chinese families travel living in mud 
and straw huts built on the log rafts 


Communist demolition experts did a 
thorough job on this railroad bridge 





An armored train taken from the Japanese at the This monument inscribed with the list of sup- 
end of the Pacific war patrols the vital railroad plies was dedicated to the aid given by UNRRA 
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He would give a lifetime to relive those few moments. 


But yesterday was gone, and only the memory 


of an unkept promise remained 


[’S queer, the things you remember. 

When life has crumbled suddenly 
and left you standing there, alone. It's 
not the big important things that you 
remember when you come to that: not 
the plans of years, not the love nor the 
hopes you've worked so hard for. It's 
the little things that you remember 
then: the little things you hadn't noticed 
at the time. The way a hand touched 
yours, and you too busy to notice; the 
hopeful little inflection of a voice you 
didn't really bother to listen to... . 

John Carmody found that out, staring 
through the living-room window at the 
cheerful Tuesday-afternoon life of the 
street. He kept trying to think about 
the big important things, lost now— 
the years and the plans, and the hopes. 
And the love. But he couldn't quite get 
hem focused sharply in his mind, just 
ow. Not this afternoon. 

They, those important things, were 
like a huge but nebulous background 
in his mind. All he could remember, 

yw, was a queer little thing: nothing, 
really, if you stopped and thought about 

in the light of the years and the 
plans and the—the great love. It was 
nly something his little girl had said 
him. One evening, two—perhaps 
three weeks ago. Nothing, if you looked 
it rationally. The sort of thing that 
kids are always saying. But it was what 
he was remembering, now. That par- 
ticular night, he had brought home from 
he office a finished draft of the annual 
tockholders’ report. Very important, it 
is. Things being as they were, it meant 
great deal—to his future, to the future 
f his wife and his little girl. He sat 
down to reread it before dinner. It had 
to be right: it meant so much. 
And just as he turned a page, Marge, 
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his little girl, came with a book under 
her arm. It was a green-covered book, 
with a fairy-tale picture pasted on it. 
And she said: “Look, Daddy.” He 
glanced up and said: “Oh, fine. A new 
book, eh?” 

“Yes, Daddy,” she said. “Will you 
read me a story in it?” 

“No, dear. Not just now,” he said. 

Marge just stood there, and he read 
through a paragraph which told the 
stockholders about certain -replacements 
in the machinery of the factory. And 
Marge’s voice, with timid and hopeful 
little inflections, was saying: 

“But Mummy said you probably 
would, Daddy.” 

He looked up over the top of the 
typescript. “I’m sorry,” he answered. 

“Maybe Mummy will read it to you. 
I'm busy, dear.” 





“No,” Marge said politely. “Mummy 
is much busier, upstairs. Won't you 
read me just this one story? Look—it 
has a picture. See? Isn't it a lovely pic- 
ture, Daddy?” 

“Oh, yes. Beautiful,” he said. “Now, 
that picture has class, hasn’t it? But | 
do have to work tonight. Some other 
ry 

After that, there was quite a long 
silence. Marge just stood there, with the 
book open at the lovely picture. It was 
a long time before she said anything 
else. He read through two more pages 
explaining in full detail, as he had direc- 
ted, the shift in markets over the past 
twelve months, the plans outlined by 
the sales department for meeting these 
problems which, after all, could safely 
be ascribed to local conditions, and the 
advertising program which after weeks 
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It was a green-covered book, with a fairy-tale picture on it. 


of conferences had been devised to 
stabilize and even increase the demand 
for their products. 

“But it is a lovely picture, Daddy.” 

“I know,” he said. “Ah... Mmmm. 
Some other time. Run along, now.” 

“Tm sure you'd enjoy it, Daddy,” 
Marge said. 

“Eh? Yes. I know I would. But later.” 

“Oh,” Marge said. ‘Well, some other 
time, then. Will you, Daddy? Some 
other time?” 

“Oh, of course,” he said. “You bet.” 

But she didn’t go away. She still stood 
there quietly, like a good child. And 
after a long time, she put the book down 
on the stool at his feet and said: “Well, 
whenever you get ready, just read it to 
yourself. Only read it loud enough so 
I can hear, too.” 

“Sure,” he said. “Sure. Later.” 
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And that was what John Carmody 
was remembering the way a _ well- 
mannered child had touched his hand 
with timid little fingers, and said: “Just 
read it to yourself. Only read it loud 
enough so I can hear, too.” 

And that was why, now, he put his 
hand on the book. From the corner 
table where they had piled some of 
Marge’s playthings, picking them up 
from the floor where she had left them 

The book wasn't new any more; 
and the green cover was dented and 
thumbed. He opened it to the lovely 
picture. 

And reading that story his lips mov- 
ing stiffly with anguish to form the 
words, he didn’t try to think any more, 
as he should be thinking, about the im- 
portant things: about his careful and 
shrewd and loving plans for the years 


And she said: “Look, Daddy.” 


to come; and for a little while he for- 
got, even, the horror and bitterness of 
his hate for the half-drunken punk kid 
who had careened down the street in 
a secondhand car—and who was now 
in jail on manslaughter charges. 

He didn’t even see his wife, white 
and silent, dressed for Marge’s funeral, 
standing in the doorway, trying to make 
her voice say calmly: “I’m ready, dear. 
We must go.” 

Because John Carmody was reading: 

“Once upon a time, there was a 
little girl who lived in a woodcutter’s 
hut, in the Black Forest. And she was 
so fair that the birds forgot their sing- 
ing from the bough, looking at her. 
And there came a , a when. ...” 

He was reading it to himself. But 
loud enough for her to hear, too. Maybe. 

(From “Cosmopolitan,” November 1938) 
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In a Europe hopelessly divided, unable 


to discover any basis whatever of unity, Switzerland 


is an oasis of common sense and realism 


YSTERIA may reign unchecked the 
H world over in the face of the rapid- 
ly deteriorating relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. The 
urmoil and clashes in France and Italy 
nay be the source of profound concern 
for all of those bent on saving Western 
Europe from the mortal blight that has 
descended on the lands to the east. The 
Marshall Plan versus the Molotov Plan 
may be the reason for endless debate 
and no small disquietude on the part of 
seekers after security and a reasonable 
stability in the Old World. But in the 
nidst of this disruption and thinly dis- 
suised anarchy, Switzerland manages to 
naintain a detachment and a remoteness 
hat is an all too frequently overlooked 

henomenon in present-day Europe. 

To some observers, Switzerland is a 
ure anachronism, tucked away among 
he Alps; a holdover from another age 
hich, for some strange reason or by 
plain good luck, has escaped the tribula- 
tions besetting the rest of the continent. 
Swiss insistence on neutrality as a way of 
life has been the motive for no little rail- 
lery in the rest of the European press. 
Frequently the insistence of the little 
yuntry on the virtues of its elaborate 


federalist system is depicted as nothing 
but the provincial prejudices of a tiny 
community that plays no role in the tre- 
mendous drama of our times. The asper- 
sions cast on Switzerland took the more 
practical form of American pressure on 
their finances when the Berne govern- 
ment was accused of allowing Nazi assets 
to find a comfortable resting place in 
the banks and industries of the republic. 
The Swiss balked at the implications but 
were forced to give in, although the 
original charges of harboring vast 
amounts of German capital proved to be 
untrue. 

In spite of salvation from both the 
first and second world wars, Switzerland 
is by no means a country living its own 
life unconscious of the tragedy that ebbs 
and flows about it. It is true that the 
crossing of the Swiss frontier at Chiasso 
or Valorbes produces the sensation of 
passing into another world. The train 
coming out of France leaves behind the 
dull drabness of that turbulent country. 
The down-at-the-heel unkemptness of 
France gives way to the immaculate 
order of Switzerland. The “austerities” 
of France are left behind as fruits, choco- 
late bars, sweets of all kinds, and tobacco 


At the town square, the citizens 
raise their hands and swear to 
obey the laws they just approved 
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in every form are displayed to the aston- 
ished gaze of the traveler. Swiss trains 
are so proverbially on time that it be- 
comes a bore. Switzerland is a paradise 
in the midst of an impoverished and 
ruined Europe. Even the rigors of a war 
that shut the nation off from the world 
when the Axis surrounded it did not seri- 
ously reduce Swiss standards. With rare 
foresight, the federal government made 
provision before the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in the late summer of 1939 for vast 
stocks of foodstuffs. With a rationing 
system that really worked, Switzerland 
came through the storm without suffer- 
ing any perceptible alterations in the 
high standards to which its people had 
become accustomed. 

All this does not imply, however, that 
the Swiss people either were or are un- 
mindful of the hunger and the cold that 
are the lot of their neighbors. Some day 
the story ought to be told of the gener- 
osity and sense of charity of the four 
million odd Swiss in aiding those in dis- 
tress. The agencies for aid abroad have 
done a job of relieving misery that is 
perhaps unmatched proportionately by 
any people anywhere. Even those articles 
of which Switzerland itself does not have 
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a surplus have been donated with strik- 
ing generosity to Austria and Germany. 
Since the country was uninvolved in the 
war, there is no ex-enemy complex in 
the aid that is provided. Human misery, 
wherever it may appear, has merited the 
charitable interest of the Swiss people. 
Every candy store, every Patisserie, and 
every tobacco shop in Switzerland- an- 
nounce facilities for sending food parcels 
and other goods to persons in occupied 
Germany and Austria and more recently 
in France. 

The events of the past eight years 
have not convinced the Swiss in the least 
that their traditional neutrality is out of 
date or ought to be abandoned. Neu- 
trality—which should not be confused 
with either isolationism or indifference 
to what is going on in the world—means 
more to the Swiss perhaps than any 
other principle in the conduct of their 
affairs. Unfortunately, it has been sub- 
ject to considerable distortion abroad. 
Switzerland has refused to join the 
United Nations because it cannot accept 
the commitments under the Charter 
which would force it to assume the status 
of a billigerent in the event that an 
aggressive nation were so declared by 
the international organization. It does 
not refuse, on the other hand, to allow 
the magnificent structure of the Palace 
of the Nations at Geneva to be used as 
the European center of the UN. 

Switzerland has not refused to collab- 
orate in projects for the betterment of 
the international situation, as long as 
there is no implication of taking sides or 
of sacrificing this deep and inveterate 
attachment to neutrality. The Swiss be- 
came members of UNESCO, the cultural 
and educational branch of the Economic 
and Social Council. They participated in 
the deliberations of the sixteen Euro- 
pean states that joined to draw up a 
statement of needs under the Marshall 
proposal. But Switzerland refused, at the 
world trade meeting in Havana, to make 
any commitments that would lessen in 
anyway its entire liberty of action to deal 
with whom it will, on its own terms, and 
without reference to the existing foreign 
policy of either of the two great blocs 
whose clashes occupy so large a part of 
the politics of our day. 

This rigid adherence to a traditional 
neutrality has served a far more useful 
purpose, both for Europe in particular 
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and for humanity in general, than any 
participation of Switzerland in the re- 
cent conflicts. It is a great pity that we 
have reached a state of mind in which 
everyone, regardless of strength or influ- 
ence or disposition, is obliged to take 
sides. It is even more unfortunate that 
we are very prone to consider that if this 
taking of sides is not clear and unequivo- 
cal, the nation that displays this reluc- 
tance is in reality shirking its responsi- 
bility. 

In a Europe that is hopelessly divided 
and quite unable to discover any basis 
whatever for unity, Switzerland is an 
oasis of common sense and realism. The 
possibility that the experience and good 
judgment of this little state may serve 
as an object lesson to the larger powers 
is not entirely out of the question. 

Switzerland, within its capacity and 
power, plans to contribute in every way 
to the reconstruction of Europe both 
morally and economically, but refuses 
point-blank and under any circum- 
stances to join forces on one side or the 
other in the gigantic match now going 
on between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. This may sound to the 
American reader like rank international 
heresy and a dangerous position to take 
at a time when neutrality is respected by 
no one. The fact remains that Switzer- 
land came through two wars unscathed. 
Her neutrality was respected for reasons 
which perhaps had nothing to do with 
the policy itself. But the little country 
served as a beacon light in the heart of 
Europe during the darkest days of Axis 
domination. Relief organizations used 
her territory as a basis of operations. Ref- 
ugees streamed into the nation from all 
sides and were rarely turned away. The 
Swiss people poured out money to aid 
those who were evicted from their 
homelands. Her press remained singular- 
ly free in spite of the heaviest pressure 
from temporarily victorious Germany. 

The Nazis railed and ranted against 
Switzerland, and it is said that the 
Fuhrer, in a moment of irritation, called 
Switzerland a concentration camp of 
four million laborers who must work for 
the Greater Germany. The war of nerves 
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against neutral Switzerland is one of the 
really stirring pages of the history of the 
war, and only a vigorous, strong, and 
socially healthy people could take it 
month after month and year after year 
without flinching. Switzerland spent mil- 
lions of francs—a major portion of her 
national budget—on defense, maintain- 
ing a vast reserve army ready for any 
contingency. General Guisan, wartime 
commander of the Swiss army, tells in 
his memoirs how in June of 1940 every- 
thing pointed to a Nazi invasion. The 
little nation was quite ready to take the 
blow that never came. Neutrality would 
have been defended just as valiantly if 
by remote chance the attack had come 
from France or Italy. 

The great achievement of Switzerland 
in modern Europe is the reconcilation 
within a single territory of the three 
major cultures and races of the contin- 
ent: German, French, and Italian. Even 
the most casual tourist in the country 
cannot fail to be impressed by the har- 
mony with which German, French, and 
Italian Swiss live side by side. Nor is it 
a small accomplishment to maintain this 
unity and independence, with such pow- 
erful centers of gravitation as Italy, Ger- 
many, and France close by. 

It must be remarked too that the 
French-speaking Swiss have no feeling of 
pull toward France whatever, in the 
political sense. The German Swiss were 
untainted by the Nazi virus, and only an 
extremely small minority succumbed to 
the blandishments of the Third Reich. 
Che overwhelming majority stood firm 
against all the pressure and call of blood 
and culture. Italian Swiss in Ticino and 
part of the Canton of Grisons were not 
in the least enticed by Fascism, and the 
beating of drums for the new imperial 
Italy left them quite cold. Contrast this 
with the response of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans or even of certain elements in Bel- 
gium and Holland who were moved to 
support the Nazis through some befud- 
died instinct of racial solidarity. 

Switzerland has achieved unity in 
multiplicity. Instead of seeking a policy 
of uniformity or of leveling, the country 
is predicated on the fact that differences 
are desirable. This explains the insist- 
ence on respect for each linguistic group, 
no matter how much the cost or how un- 
wieldy the effort. Italian is carefully nur- 
tured and protected in Ticino. In the 
Canton of Grisons some forty thousand 
Swiss cling obstinately to the curious 
Romansh language, a linguistic survivor 
in the midst of a German-speaking 
world. Romansh speakers have their 
papers, magazines, textbooks, radio pro- 
grams, and the full complement of cul- 
tural institutions necessary for the sub- 
sistance of the language as a. living 
thing. No one would dream of suppress- 
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ing this archaic survival. The idea of a 
permanent, historical Franco-German ri- 
valry that brooks no reconciliation and 
permits of no solution is denied by the 
reality of Switzerland. Its strength de- 
rives from the juxtaposition of these cul- 
tures and the ability of people to distin- 
guish between collaboration on the 
political plane for the common good 
and fusion on the cultural or linguistic 
level. 

Even religiously, the Swiss have man- 
aged to overcome the tradition of con- 
flict of the Reformation. The strong 
odor of Calvinism and Zwinglism hangs 
over much of the country. In and 
around Lausanne the National Church 
holds sway. Catholic Switzerland—Fri- 
bourg, Lucerne, and the mountain can- 
tons—are spiritually remote from their 
Protestant neighbors. 

It would be too much to assert all is 
well and relations perfect. The Swiss 
Constitution still includes three articles 
which restrict the freedom of the Cath- 
olic Church: the prohibition of the 
Jesuits, the limitation on new religious 
orders, and the insistence that the State 
consent to the erection of new dioceses. 
These provisions are in many ways a 
dead letter, however, and certainly do 
not obstruct the development and liberty 
of action of the Church to any appreci- 
able degree. 

The magnificent insistence on can- 
tonal authority is another eloquent test- 
imony to the validity of the claim that 
the best democracy is that based on 
strong local customs and usages. In spite 
of the fact that Switzerland has not been 
able to dissociate itself from the broad 
trend everywhere toward increasing 
authority of the central government, the 





The Swiss carry the sword, 
symbol of honor and liberty 





Swiss cantons retain an extremely high 
degree of autonomy. The foreigner who 
settles down in the country does so with 
the permission of the canton and cannot 
shift his abode without the consent of 
the canton to which he is going. His en- 
trance to and exit from the country are 
handled by the local authorities, and not 
the federal. 

The supreme evidence of the refusal 
of Switzerland to give in to a supergov- 
ernment is the loose arrangement for the 
selection of the federal President. The 
best argument that personal power plays 
almost no role in Swiss affairs is the fact 
that practically no one outside the coun- 
try can give the name of the President 
of Switzerland. In fact it is a post of very 
little importance, equivalent in many 
ways to the presiding officer of a board 
of directors or trustees. It rotates so that 
each year there is a new chief of state. 
But the Swiss president has no official 
residence, no visible distinctions, and no 
emoluments that set him off as the first 
citizen in the land. 

In addition to its neutrality, the Swiss 
federal experience may have important 
lessons for the reconstruction of Europe. 
It may be true in part that the Swiss 
themselves tend to overemphasize the 
federalist principle and see in it the sol- 
ution for almost all difficulties. Neverthe- 
less, to those who look forward to a 
united Europe, established as a sort of 
loose confederation, the Swiss example is 
far more convincing than that of the 
United States. 

There are certain advocates of world 
government who tell us that the ability 
of New Mexico and New York to get on 
together shows that Norway and Greece 
ought to be able to come to some kind 
of understanding. The closest analogy 
is that of Switzerland, which is a mosaic 
of Europe itself and a cross section of 
the currents that agitate the continent. 
This cohabitation of three races, especi- 
ally the German and French, is the 
result of a very long and laborious pro- 
cess. It was not accomplished until it 
became crystal clear that collaboration 
within the framework of a confedera- 
tion was good business and could work. 
Although the German-speaking Swiss 
represent nearly 80 per cent of the 
whole population, and in spite of cer- 
tain grievances of the French-speaking 
minority that have not been fully satis- 
fied, it may be said that the forebearance 
and tolerance of the majority has been 
little short of remarkable. The main 
fact is that, in spite of three disastrous 
French-German wars since 1870, Switz- 
erland has not collapsed nor have her 
racial groups shown any signs of re- 
linquishing the blessings that flow from 
the confederation. 

A few months ago, an important fed- 
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A woman hawker, with the store on her back, ' 
makes the rounds of the hotels and shops 


eralist congress was held at Montreux, 
on Lake Geneva, which brought to- 
gether delegates from numerous coun- 
tries pledged to the search for a formula 
that would produce a federated Europe. 
I might add that there is a plethora of 
such organizations in Europe today, 
running from the United Europe of 
Mr. Churchill down to a number of 
groups on a much smaller scale eager to 
show that federalism is the way of salva- 
tion. At the Montreux meeting, the dis- 
tinguished Swiss historian and _ writer, 
Denis de Rougemont, delivered himself 
of a number of reflections on what fed- 
eralism means, drawing quite naturally 
from the rich experience of his own 
people. M. de Rougemont seeks to dem- 
onstrate that federalism is the middle 
way between the social and _ political 
anarchy to which pure democracy leads 
and the pitfalls of dictatorship. Man 
is both isolated and sociable; both free 
and restricted. Federalism satisfies both 
needs more adequately than any other 
system yet conceived or devised. The 
main question is: Can the experiment 
of Switzerland, on an admittedly small 
scale, be extended to the larger canvas 
of all Europe? If the idea of a future 
united Europe is abandoned because of 
its apparent complexities, what remains 
then to save the continent? The danger 
that it perish is so great that anything 
reasonably possible or even remotely at- 
tainable, merits our closest attention. 

Federalist thinking in Europe, and 
especially in Switzerland, presents gener- 
ally several principles which underlie 
the federalist theory, as a practical thing 
and as an ideal toward which a con- 
certed effort is to be made. These may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Complete renunciation of all idea 
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day of skiing. 


of administrative hegemony by any one 
of the constituent parts. 

2. Federalism implies the equal re- 
nunciation of all idea of system. 

3. Federalism poses no problem of 
minorities because its very essence is the 
recognition that all its 
minorities. 


elements are 


4. Federalism must not unify or re- 
duce differences, but maintain and pro- 
tect them. 

5. Federalism is based on devotion to 
the principle of complexity, not sim- 
plicity. 

6. Federalism function only if 
based on the interests of persons or ol 
groups, and not governments. 

Federalism, as may be judged from 
this rapid survey of principles, is likely 
to be a costly business. Unity of admin- 
istration, so that in every part of the 
land, every function is performed in the 
same way, is the antithesis of federalism. 
The idea is that administration be 
varied, somewhat disunited, but with 
the virtue that it be the kind of admin- 
istration people in different localities 
want. This implies the abandonment 
of system; that is, of working from the 
top down with a preconceived plan as 
to how the thing ought to be done. This 


can 


-will probably not make sense in the 


least to the professional planners. I can 
well imagine that Switzerland would be 
a nightmare to these competent gentle- 
men who have a plan for every ill and 
a niche for every activity. 

The idea of a minority has no place 
in the federalist scheme, since it aims at 
encouraging individualism and the sense 
of belonging to a small group. Minori- 
ties come into existence as an acute 
political problem when there is an over- 
all scheme into which they are expected 
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to fit. These differences are protected 
and, if need be, accentuated, to the end 
that infinite variety becomes the rule. 
Thus it is in Switzerland that cantonal 
loyalty is so definitely a part of tradi- 
tion. For the avowed federalists the 
evil of the modern world springs primar- 
ily from the effort to arrive at under- 
standing and harmony exclusively on 
the basis of the action of governments. 
Groups—linguistic, professional, and so 
forth—as well as individuals constitute 
a more realistic basis for action than the 
maneuverings from on high of govern- 
ments. 

It may be that the proposed United 
States of Europe can take an important 
leaf from the Swiss book. On the other 
hand, the smallness of the country and 
the ease of communication may produce 
a result in this given area that is not 
applicable to the broader limits of the 
entire continent. Nevertheless, the idea 
remains that the only European country 
to achieve a broad social basis with a 
minimum of friction and conflict among 
human groups that historically have 
rarely seen eye to eye is Switzerland. 
The role of this little country in the 
brave new world of tomorrow is obvi- 
ously that it continue to be what it is: 
a detached but vitally interested part of 
the complex picture of a Europe in tra- 
vail. Switzerland is, in a certain sense, 
necessary for the world as a sign that 
sanity is not impossible, nor chaos the 
rule of life. 





RICHARD PATTEE, formerly with 
the State Department, gathered mate- 
rial for this article on a recent trip to 
Europe. Mr. Pattee has contributed to 
many American Catholic publications. 
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Pat O’Brien (with Billy Gray, Billy Cummings, and Donn Gift) 
is the famous friend of newsboys in “Fighting Father Dunn” 


The Theatrical Season 


“\,ESPITE frenzied and sustained huzzahs in certain 
quarters, the drama season, 1947-48, was a barren 
stretch, notable principally for the lack of imagination, 
ability, and vitality exhibited by the theater’s writers. Once 
sain, it became necessary for producers to fall back upon 
established names and themes with a resulting rash of Shaw, 
Shakespeare, and Chekov revivals. 
If there are any spirited, capable, crusading new play- 
wrights on the horizon they evidently prefer anonymity at 
the moment. The aforementioned cheers about the situation 
came from those who feel that the season’s two box-office sell 
yuts—A Streetcar Named Desire and Mr. Roberts—are also 
its artistic pennant winners. The former, penned by Ten- 
nessee Williams, the current darling of the theatrical dilet- 
tantes and author of The Glass Menagerie, has its flashes of 
technical brilliance. These do not, however, compensate for 
1 shoddy study in degradation that serves merely to depress 
viewers with its probing and prodding portrait of life in the 
raw. A truly great play must set a moral standard as well as 
. technical effect. “Streetcar” fails miserably in that respect. 
The season's other financial bonanza, Thomas Heggens’ 
memories of war days on a Navy cargo ship, is on the other 
end of the line. A rollicking, roistering study that is at once 
technically clever and morally weak. Its vulgarities, profani- 


ties, and generally low humor override any possible accolades 
it may win for technical merit. 


So while playwrights dally, either in idleness or a moral 
vacuum, we must again turn to the actors for compensation. 
Even in plays of questionable value and weak merit, there 
have been performances of strength, beauty, and vigor. 
\ctually, the theater's thespians have saved the day once 
gain. High on the list of the season’s best characterizations 
would be the following: Basil Rathbone, Wendy Hiller, and 
Patricia Collinge of The Heiress; Paul Kelly in Command 
Decision; Judith Anderson and Florence Reed in Medea; 
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Betty Garrett and Margaret 
O’Brien in “The Big City” 
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Godfrey Tearle in Anthony and Cleopatra, with Katherine 
Cornell coming in second best; Maurice Evans in Man and 
Superman; Thomas Mitchell in An Inspector Calls; Jessica 
Tandy in A Streetcar Named Desire; Henry Fonda, William 
Harrigan, and David Wayne in Mr. Roberts; Lillian Gish in 
Crime and Punishment; Leo G. Carroll in You Never Can 
Tell; and Michael MacLiammoir, Hilton Edwards, Meriel 
Moore, and Helena Hughes of the Dublin Gate Players, a 
visiting group that gave the local theater a few lessons in 
stagecraft and playmaking. 

For the first time in the six years since THE SIGN AWARD 
for outstanding drama of the season was inaugurated, we feel 
it necessary to pass over all the current offerings. In previous 
years winners have been The Glass Menagerie, The Patriots, 
State of the Union, Spring Again, and the revivals of Othello 
and Cyrano de Bergerac. This year the playbill has offered 
nothing of sufficient dramaturgic value to merit laurel 
wreaths. On the moral side of the ledger the report is even 
more bleak and unsatisfactory. 


The New Plays 
Michael Redgrave and Flora Robson with a mixed company 
of American and British players, are currently presenting 
their version of MACBETH. Though it has been staged 
with skill, designed in a manner to conform with its small 
production budget, and acted by a cast of able Shakespearean 
players, the Scottish tragedy fails to come off successfully. 
Only Miss Robson really breaks through the strained atmos- 
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phere with an interpretation of sufficient fire and spirit to 
warrant attention. Redgrave overacts badly as the mad 
warrior, thus throwing the entire production off-key. He 
evidently needs a sterner hand than that of director Norris 
Houghton. So, too, does this entire stilted revival. 


Bing Crosby transfers his inimitable nonchalance to a Tyro- 
lean background in THE EMPEROR WALTZ, with the 
anticipated hilarious results. As a phonograph salesman who 
invades the serenity of Franz Joseph’s Austria, Crosby is the 
production’s number one asset. The role doesn’t nearly 
measure up to his abilities, either vocally or histrionically, 
but he carries it and the picture along in his Merry-William 
style. The beautiful Technicolor background of the Cana- 
dian Rockies, with Joan Fontaine, Lucile Watson, Roland 
Culver, Richard Hayden, and two well-trained dogs also in 
camera range, partially make up for the lack of story. 
Frothy and amusing, it will survive all but the most hyper- 
critical adult attention. (Paramount) 


Newsboys’ Hero 


Father Peter Dunne of St. Louis is the unofficial patron saint 
of newsboys everywhere. The persuasive padre who con- 
vinced Archbishop Clennon that someone should devote a 
lifetime to the welfare and guidance of homeless newsies is 
given deserved cinematic attention in FIGHTING FATHER 
DUNNE. A heart-warming story has been woven around the 
basic facts of Father Dunne’s great work, and in the expert 
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Joan Fontaine dances with Bing 
Crosby in “The Emperor Waltz” 
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hands of Pat O’Brien the character comes vividly and sympa- 
thetically to life. 

Setting out to alleviate the hard lot of the newsboy in the 
turu-of-the-century period, the priest secures permission to 
start a home for the boys. Only his faith, ingenuity, and 
persuasive powers enable him to succeed in spite of obstacles 
and adversities. His original group of three boys grows until 
it passes the hundred mark, then it keeps right on growing. 
One boy, the cowed son of a burly ex-convict, proves to be a 
thorn in Father Dunne’s success, but the majority of his 
charges are a credit to him and to themselves. 

O’Brien has never been more convincing and _ receives 
splendid co-operation from Darryl Hickman, Una O’Connor, 
Ruth Donnelly, Anna Q. Nilsson, Donn Gift, Arthur Shields, 
Charles Kemper, Jim Nolan, and Joe Sawyer in turning out a 
thoroughly satisfying family drama. It combines humor with 


its pathos and a message of faith with its entertainment. 
(RKO-Radio) 


Reviews in Brief 


Shady politicians and fellow travelers get a thorough going- 
over in Frank Capra’s screen version of the prize-winning 
play, STATE OF THE UNION. A slick, smooth-running 
adaptation with several changes made in the original script, 
its rapid-fire pace serves to keep audience interest alive 
through a lengthy presentation. Spencer Tracy is up to par 
as a White House aspirant who eventually throws off the 
shackles of political dishonesty. Timely, well acted, and to 
the point in this presidential election year, this body blow at 
chicanery in public life deserves the attention of all adult 
moviegoers. Katherine Hepburn, Adolphe Menjou, Van 
Johnson, Lewis Stone, and Angela Lansbury give their roles 
expected excellence. (M-G-M) 


In THE BIG CITY, Margaret O’Brien gets one of the 
strongest roles and best supporting casts of her career. The 
combination delivers a heart-warming production embel- 
lished with several first-rate musical interludes. It tells how 
an orphan girl is adopted by three men, one a Catholic 





Katherine Hepburn, Van Johnson, Spencer Tracy, and Adolphe 
Menjou appear in the screen version of “State of the Union” 








policeman, the second a Protestant minister, and the third a 
Jewish cantor. After a series of misunderstandings in which 
the lesson of tolerance is strongly stressed, the loose ends are 
tied together convincingly. Helping the young star are 
George Murphy, Danny Thomas, Robert Preston, Karin 
sooth, Betty Garrett, and opera singer Lotte Lehman, all 
excellent additions to a wholesome and thoroughly enjoyable 
family session. (M-G-M) 


ANNA KARENINA, based on the Tolstoy novel, is a dis- 
tinguished and impressive production with Vivien Leigh and 
a cast of British players giving it added value. Once again 
the British industry has scored a technical bull’s-eye with an 
impressive spectacle-and a brilliant group portrayal that sets 
1 mark for Hollywood. The Tolstoy tale is essentially dull 
and somewhat dated, but, despite its plodding moments, this 
manages to be continually interesting. Unfortunately, one 
suggestive scene and the suicide climax keep it in the partly 
objectionable classification. Co-starring with Miss Leigh are 
Ralph Richardson and Kieron Moore, both contributing to 
the film’s technical distinction. (20th Century-Fox) 


rite dialogue, slow-paced direction, confused plot motiva- 
tion, and mediocre acting conspire to give the audience a 
tedious time in WINTER MEETING. Bette Davis won’t 
retain her star status indefinitely with such vehicles as this. 
Her performance is competent, but not sufficiently inspired 
to salvage anything from a basically weak story moving along 
with a minimum of dramatic action. She is cast this time as 
2 successful career woman who meets a hard-drinking war 
hero just returning to civil life. Imagining themselves in love, 
they spend the time sparring verbally and pouring out their 
respective fixations and frustrations. She discovers that he 
has always wanted to be a priest; he finds out that she is 
estranged from her mother and has no room in her heart for 
forgiveness. Eventually, at the point where the audience 
begins to think it will never end, they part. He, presumably, 
sets out to fulfill his desire and she to patch up the family 
quarrel. Static and talky, it gives you the unpleasant feeling 
that you've been eavesdropping at a psychiatrist's transom. 
james Davis plays the male lead as if he were not quite sure 
what it was all about. The audience is inclined to sympathize 
with him. (Warner Brothers) 


\RE YOU WITH IT?, originally a bouncy, bawdy Broad- 
way musical, now appears as a screen vehicle for Donald 
O'Connor's unique brand of clowning. He is the outstand- 
ing feature of an average musical that loses much of its enter- 
tainment value through the inclusion of unnecessary sugges- 
tiveness. (Universal-International) 


Melodrama on the range with all the tried-and-true story 
ingredients, FURY AT FURNACE CREEK passes muster for 
action fans of every age. Against some exceptionally beauti- 
ful backgrounds the familiar yarn moves along at a snappy 
pace to its expected conclusion. Victor Mature handles the 
leading role quite capably, and the others in the cast measure 
up to the demands of their assignments. This rates an “A” 
in all departments. (20th Century-Fox) 


LETTER FROM AN UNKNOWN WOMAN is an implaus- 
ible, decidedly unattractive affair leaning heavily on the 
tragic for its effect. The finished product is merely depress- 
ing and unconvincing in its depiction of a young girl's infat- 
uation for a famous pianist. Their affair leaves no impres- 
sion on him and years later he meets her again without any 
remembrance. Now married, she leaves her husband for the 
keyboard roue only to realize that she still means nothing to 
him. Later, on her deathbed, she writes a letter explaining 
the situation to him. Aside from its lack of entertainment 
value, there is a noticeable tendency toward condoning the 
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obvious immorality of the plot. Joan Fontaine and Louis 
Jourdan labor in vain this time, for their vehicle is both 
objectionable and unconvincing. (Universal-International) 


Judy Garland and Gene Kelly take over the Alfred Lunt- 
Lynn Fontanne roles in the movie version of THE PIRATE 
and the resulting musical hijinks sparkle more often than 
they fizzle. Shot in eye-filling Technicolor with some bril- 
liantly conceived production numbers to compensate for the 
lack of a worthwhile musical score, this rates as an enjoyable 
adult attraction. Kelly’s dance numbers are among the best 
he has ever done and Miss Garland exhibits a keen sense of 
comedy in addition to her singing ability. A novel and visu- 
ally appealing extravaganza with more laughs than you'll find 
in most screen musicals, it is a sprightly session for the 
grown-up fun seekers. (M-G-M) 


Frederic March, Edmond O’Brien, and Ann Blyth contribute 
brilliant characterizations to a grim, highly dramatic adapta- 
tion of Lillian Hellman’s stage hit, ANOTHER PART OF 
THE FOREST. A story of the decadence that destroyed 
portions of the Southern aristocracy after the Civil War, it 
is a bitter portrait of twisted emotions, frustrated ambitions, 
and moral chaos. Designed for the adult moviegoer, this 
provocative, high-voltage study owes much to its star trio, all 
of whom add greatly to the film’s dramatic value with their 
superb interpretations. Not a pleasant picture nor a con- 
ventional one, it is nonetheless strongly effective and power- 
ful. (Universal-International) 


HOMECOMING gives Clark Gable his best role in years as 
an Army doctor who learns values the hard way during the 
bitter campaign in Italy. Facing death and danger daily, he 
loses the smug complacency that was part of his civilian 
success. For a time he falls in love with his hard-working, 
courageous nurse but returns to his wife at the war’s end. 
The nurse had been killed by a shell fragment, and he tells 
his wife the story of their friendship. The story veers between 
sentimentality and tense action, with Gable’s performance 
carrying it over the weaker portions. Ann Baxter, John 
Hodiak and, surprisingly, Lana Turner offer believable 
characterizations in an adult drama that is handled with 
effective restraint and in good taste despite the dangerous 
ground on which it treads. (M-G-M) 


Somewhere in the maze of Orson Welles’ stylization, trick 
shots, and erratic effects there must be a story in ‘THE LADY 
FROM SHANGHAI. But in striving for genius, Welles, who 
is credited with the screenplay and direction in addition to 
his duties as Rita Hayworth’s co-star, lost sight of basic 
entertainment values. The result is a wordy, complicated 
murder plot that never quite reaches its destination or man- 
ages to keep audience interest alive through the incredible 
complications. The acting is on a par with the production 
itself in this second-rate melodrama. (Columbia) 


While the rest of the world concentrates on a new menace, 
Hollywood continues to chase Nazis. BERLIN EXPRESS, 
produced in the devastated German capital, projects an old- 
fashioned cops-and-robbers tale against a backdrop of grim 
destruction. In its documentary passages this is an exciting 
and absorbing affair. When the actors take over to perform 
a dull little charade about a band of hoodlums in the city, 
things go from bad to worse. Outstanding member of the 
cast is Robert Ryan, with Merle Oberon, Paul Lukas, and 
Charles Korvin in the principal supporting roles. Lacking 
motivation and often credibility, this melodrama, suitable 
for the family audience, is another example of wasted effort 
and oblique thought. To be abreast of the hour the screen 
should focus on current villanies and not dig up yesteryear’s 
ghosts. (RKO-Radio) 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


The Perfect Prayer 


FROM A SANITARIUM in England there came to me last 
week a thoughtful letter, written by a nun who describes her- 
self as “a patient who has permission to work for the mis- 
sions.” She has a friend in Ohio who sends her Catholic 
magazines and papers, among them THE SiGN—‘‘a great 
favorite.” She says the periodicals always, of course, reach 
her a few months late, and so she is just writing to me now 
about an article in the January number of the magazine and 
about a special statement in it. 

She is not the first to comment on this special paragraph, 
which was taken from that month’s “Woman to Woman” 
page, and which dealt with letters sent me regarding peace. 
I quoted one letter from a woman in the Middle West, a 
widow, with many young children, living too far away from 
a church to go there often, and envying those who could do 
it easily. Her suggestion was that there was no actual need 
of many different prayers, since we had the Lord’s Prayer— 
“and I always think that has everything in it,” she wrote. 

The English religious says that recently in England lead- 
ing priests and laymen were asked to answer a question put 
by the editor of the Catholic Herald as to the best way to 
cope with the Communist danger. The Master of Campion 
House at Oxford, Father Corbishly, said he thought that, 
Communism being a spiritual thing, it could be fought and 
conquered only by prayer, and he suggested an international 
call to prayer. 

The religious had been thinking about this at the very 
time she came across the page where the woman from the 
Middle West said the Lord's Prayer was the answer to every- 
thing. Why not, the thought came to her, use this prayer 
for such a crusade? 

It is, of course, a fine suggestion, almost the perfect 
suggestion, and one wonders why no one thought of it before. 


Opportunity for Perfection 


CONSIDER FOR A MOMENT this prayer and you will see 
that it is true that it literally has everything. As Father 
Krewitt, the Franciscan, says, “It contains all that was holy to 
Our Lord, all He worked and died for.” It is short, simple, 
and there is no possible chance of misunderstanding its 
meaning. Perhaps it is because it is so simple, so plain, that 
we tend to select other and more involved prayers. 

It is the only prayer which Our Lord ever taught His 
disciples. All the other prayers could be lost, even the best 
of them, the great prayers which the saints have left us. Much 
beauty might be lost with them, but the truth we would still 
have in this single prayer. Most of them are, in fact, only 
different ways of saying the Our Father. First, the praise of 
God, the reliance on Him, as voiced by the affectionate invo- 
cation, then the words in which we admit His perfection and 
our hope. Then the prayer for daily bread, for forgiveness, 
the forgiving of others, the prayer to withstand temptation. 

There is an opportunity to attain to perfection offered in 
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this short prayer. The sins may be large or small, the intel- 
lect keen or dull, the life important in the world or not im- 
portant at all, but here is coverage and opportunity and con- 
tinuous hope for the greatest mystic as well as the weakest 
man of all. 

The Lord’s Prayer, prayed and acted upon so that the 
petitioner really tried to carry out these petitions, would of 
course change the world. The hope of that may be in the 
dim future, but right now there is no one of whatever sect or 
persuasion who could not join in a crusade of prayer in 
which this was the chief, perhaps the only prayer. We can all 
keep our special prayers, of course, since prayer can never be 
limited, but perhaps there is not one other prayer that every- 
one can pray. It might draw even an unpraying element. I 
know that men and women of the Jewish faith can pray this, 
for I once heard in an interfaith meeting, a young rabbi do 
so. When I heard him begin, “Our Father who art in 
Heaven,” I was quite shaken. It seemed incredible that he 
should be reciting this, but as he went on I realized it was his 
prayer too, that he and all the people of his faith could 
recite every petition of it. For it is the world’s prayer. 

Whether a crusade of prayer carried out with the Lord’s 
Prayer as the one petition could be accomplished I do not 
know. It would take a better organizer than I am, but 
surely it has great possibilities. For now if ever we must 
come together, all over the world, all of us who have faith in 
God, even a lukewarm faith. 

United we stand does not apply only to a state or a king- 
dom of earth. It applies to all of us who hope to keep alive 
the ethics of the Old and the New Testaments. 


One Hope, One Faith, One Charity 


PERHAPS ALL THESE ideas for a crusade of prayer have 
been too complicated, too much fitted for certain groups, for 
people of certain ideas and inclinations. Why not keep 
these still for our other prayers but try to unite our neighbors 
and our friends and anyone who will agree to try it in daily 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. A Lord’s Prayer Crusade for 
God's mercy.on the world and for world peace—what a 
wonderful idea! 

We cannot all be united, in this sad disunited state of the 
world. But it would be well to find out before it is too late 
on just what we can unite. “Too little has been stressed the 
idea that all are called. Too little attention has been placed 
on the idea of mass conversions. We have sinned against the 
virtue of hope,” writes Dorothy Day. 

Most of all today we need to feel and to speak an affirma- 
tion that we do believe. And we must say what we believe, 
we must hearten each other with the repetition. We must 
speak the truth louder than others can shout the lies. For 
not by indignant denunciation will we overwhelm what the 
English Jesuit well said was a spiritual thing. We shall 
never have one world until we have one hope, one basic 


faith, one common charity. And the Lord’s Prayer holds 
that all. 
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You talk so much and so often 


that it might be well for you to listen for 


just a moment to a friendly voice from the rear 


By HELEN WALKER HOMAN 


D EAR FRIEND: 


The public has been listening a lot 
to you lately, and I’m wondering 
whether, if just for the novelty of it, you 
may care to pause a moment in your 
oratory and listen to a member of the 
public—a “voice from the rear,” as it 
were. This is no partisan attack, for 
really you belong to every party. It’s 
just by way of being a friendly, but not 
fireside, chat. 

Not many years ago, there was con- 
siderable agitation in this country about 
a hitherto obscure figure known as “the 
little businessman.” I don’t think it 
helped him much except to present him 
to the public as a sympathetic character, 
which after all is not a bad spot to be in 
when you're maneuvering for position. 
Since this is the year of the politicians, 
big and little, it occurred to me that it 
would be nice if you could, for a change, 
emerge from a pathetic to a sympathetic 
position. 

It isn’t that you and the little business- 
man have a great deal in common. The 
little businessman is a modest, hard- 
working individual; it’s only when he 
srows up to be a big businessman that 
he gets to be more like a politician. 

But the odd thing about little politi- 
cians is that, like Peter Pan, they. never 
seem to grow up. Although you often 
carry enormous responsibilities on your 
shoulders, your stature seems to have no 
relation whateyer to the size of your 
jobs. In fact, as the. jobs grow larger, 
you sometimes grow smaller—a paradox 
which frequently distresses us. And it’s 
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pathetic to watch you staggering around 
in jobs that are too big for you. We'd 
like to see you either grow up to them, 
or take a tuck in them, instead of bark- 
ing your shins and stubbing your toes 
at every turn. 

It’s because I think you really could 
grow up, if you'd try, that these remarks 
are addressed from the rear. This year 
above all, a lot of us would be happier 
if you could achieve some stature. It’s 
no secret that we are frighteningly 
dependent upon you—we, and actually 
the entire world. 

As with many children, or those of 
arrested development, the trouble with 
you is that you play too much. I don’t 
mean playing around Palm Beach and 
that sort of thing, although you do that 
very well too. I mean playing politics, 
It's your great weakness, and until you 
stop it you will never mature. To play 
politics with trifles may be harmless 
enough, but when we look into the 
nursery and catch children playing with 
fire and firearms, we begin to suspect 
them of juvenile delinquency. The 
clouds which this year have begun to 
emanate from that “smoke-filled room” 
seem to augur something more ominous 
than cigar smoke. 

There have been times in our history 
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when the Ship of State has sailed 
smoothly along and the game of politics 
hasn’t rocked it too much. But just 
now she is in the midst of a high tem- 
pest and dangerous seas. Rocks and 
shoals lie all about her; the canvas is 
strained, at any moment the mast could 
snap. This is no time for fun. Yet, 
oblivious of perils, you go right on with 
your game—playing politics with infla- 
tion, with taxation and education, with 
housing and veterans’ aid, with the 
passions of race and religion, and with 
the hunger of the world. Of course, you 
will retort that you have to go along 
with the machine and play the game as 
it directs; but when the mighty machine 
itself is being handled by adolescents it 
makes us a bit nervous. 

If you really would like to grow up, a 
good way would be to take more interest 
in your history lessons. Have you ever 
stopped talking and playing long 
enough to consider the lives of little 
politicians of the past who kept right on 
playing politics to the bitter end—and 
what a bitter end it was for most of 
them? 

There was Pontius Pilate, for. instance. 
He played politics with the Light of the 
World, and while the results overrode 
his pettiness and redeemed mankind, 
Pilate’s personal part in the matter was 
extremely discreditable. He lost his job 
shortly afterward, ended in political ob- 
livion, and, according to some, suicide. 
What his later fate was may be left to 
your imagination; although we must 
take account too of what Graham 
Greene terms “the appalling strangeness 
of the mercy of God.” 

Pilate was a little politician appointed 
Governor of the Roman Province of 
Judea in 26 A.D. by the Emperor Tiber- 
ius Caesar. It was his job to keep order 
in Palestine. As you can judge from 
events today, it was what might be called 
a “hot potato.” But Pilate was ambi- 
tious, and, when the Emperor asked him 
to take over that particular headache, he 
accepted in the hope that it would even- 
tually lead to a more desirable post. Be- 
sides, out in Palestine he could have a 
palace, with plenty of fancy Roman 
centurions and soldiers as entourage. He 
could wear a wreath on his head and 
enjoy a certain position, to say nothing 
of rich food and wines. Above all, he 
could play politics—do some petty snip- 
ing at his enemy, Herod, Governor of 
Galilee; send wily dispatches to the 
Emperor and his friends at court; skill- 
fully manipulate that powerful Jewish 
political party, the high priesthood. 

He fancied himself as a rather good 
politician. And judged by the standards 
of little politicians today, he wasn’t bad. 
His code was “please the boss, do the 
best you can, but at all costs save your 
own skin. If it comes to a question of 
jeopardizing your own fortunes or com- 
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promising with truth, by all means com- 
promise.” 

But he was good-natured and easy- 
going and today would probably be 
considered by his constituents as both a 
“good egg” and a practical politician. 
He was so practical that, when the Jews 
needed more water, he did not hesitate 
to use funds expressly set aside for the 
Temple to build an aqueduct. Unluck- 
ily for him, the high priests found it out 
and raised quite a fuss; but the Emperor 
also was practical and thought it an 
excellent idea. The Governor never let 
religion interfere with business. 
There once must have been a 
riot or something of the sort, in 
the Temple, for Saint Luke has 
a verse which states: “And there 
were present, at that very time, 
some that told him of the Gali- 
leans, whose blood Pilate had 
mingled with their sacrifices.” 
And when the Saviour of the 
world was brought before his 
judgment seat, bound as a male- 
factor, he played his politics true 
to form. 

“We have found this man,” 
declared the chief priests, “per- 
verting our nation, and forbid- 
ding to give tribute to Caesar, 
and saying that he is Christ the 
king.” 

From the first it was obvious 
that Pilate considered it a tem- 
pest in a teapot. Perfunctorily, 
he asked the Prisoner, “Art 
Thou the King of the Jews?” 
and received the noncommittal 
answer: “Thou sayest it.” Then, 
looking on Christ more closely, 
something stirred within Pilate, 
something deep beneath the 
layers of the politician. Turning 
to the angry multitude, he said: 
“I find no cause in this man.” 
Yet, when they began to clamor 
the more, the politician again 
rose to the surface. Why not, he 
thought, “pass the buck,” and at 
the same time placate his enemy, 
Herod of Galilee, who was be- 
coming a trifle too dangerous? He would 
send Him along to Herod for judgment, 
as Herod happened to be at that mo- 
ment in Jerusalem. 

As the canny Pilate foresaw, Herod 
was delighted. It was not only a sop to 
his vanity, an acknowledgment from his 
enemy of his authority, but also a satis- 
faction to his personal curiosity which 
had been piqued by tales of the Prison- 
er’s wonder-working among men. He 
hoped He would “perform” before him. 
Disappointed in this, he too began to 
play politic. Having mocked the 
Prisoner to satisfy the Jews, he sent Him 
back to Pilate; thus, as it were, returning 
the compliment, although, had he but 
known it, Pilate would have been better 
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pleased to have no part in it. But the 
political game itself had worked, for as 
Saint Luke tells us, “And Herod and 
Pilate were made friends, that same 
day.” 

Faced again with the problem and 
with the cries of the multitude, Pilate 
once more tried to side-step his uncom- 
fortable responsibility. “Take Him, 
you,” he said, “and judge Him according 
to your law.” But they cried all the 
more for the death penalty, pointing out 
that it was not within their power to 
inflict it. The chief priests themselves 





Washing his hands, Pilate said: 
innocent of the blood of this just Man” 
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were no amateurs in politics. Whenever 
they saw the Governor weakening, they 
sanctimoniously reminded him: “If thou 
release this Man, thou art not Caesar’s 
friend. For whosoever maketh himself 
a king, speaketh against Caesar.” 
There they had him. It was an 
implied threat that they would make 
trouble for him with the boss—and 
Pilate had a reluctance toward losing 
either his head or his job. “Art Thou a 
king then?” he again asked the Prisoner. 
“For this was I born, and for this 
I came into the world, that I should give 
testimony to the truth.” 
Then came the question which has 
forever tarred Pilate as a politician. 
“What,” he asked cynically, “is truth?” 


And all the time he was puzzling what 
to do with a culprit who appeared guilt- 
less, yet for whose death the Jews were 
clamoring. Was the Man really a king? 
He, the Governor had better step warily. 
If they only hadn't raised that issue 
about Caesar! As though the problem 
weren't bad enough, at that moment his 
wife sent him a message: “Have thou 
nothing to do with that Just Man; for I 
have suffered many things this day in a 
dream because of Him.” (If only you 
politicians would listen more to the ad- 
vice of your wives!) 

Suddenly Pilate had an idea. 
He remembered that this was the 
one day of the year when the 
Jews could ask the pardon of a 
prisoner who had been found 


deserving of death. He would 
offer them a choice between 
Christ and Barabbas. If they 


were so concerned about Caesar, 
surely they would choose death 
for Barabbas, a murderer who 
had been found guilty of sedi- 
tion. His was the real crime 
against imperial Rome. And 
that would set the baffling Gali- 
lean free. It was one of the 
cleverest political moves he had 
ever devised—yet it failed. 

So likewise did his exhibition 
of the beaten, thorn-crowned 
Victim before the eyes of the 
multitude. Now he realized re- 
luctantly that nothing but death 
would satisfy them. He had 
played all his cards, and he 
hadn’t the courage or the self- 
lessness to defy the high priests 
and risk trouble in Rome. 

“I am innocent of the blood of 
this Just Man; look you to it.” 
It was as political as the rest of 
his behavior. It was his final, 
awful compromise with truth, for 
it released Virtue to the fury of 
the mob. And if by chance the 
Man should really be king? He 
had thrown upon others the 
onus of what might prove to be 
an extremely unpopular step. 

Saving himself to the last, he wrote the 
inscription for the cross: “Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” 

“Write not,” urged the chief priests, 
“The King of the Jews; but that He 
said, ‘I am the King of the Jews.’” 

“What I have written, I have written,” 
replied the Governor. He was still 
taking no chances. Nor would he set his 
own men to guard the sepulcher against 
a possible false claim of resurrection. 
“You have a guard; go, guard it as you 
know.” And of course they did. (For- 
tunately this fact could later set at 
naught the Jews’ fantastic accusation 
that His disciples had stolen the body. 
For surely the vindictive high priests 
[Continued on Page 60] 
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by EDWARD AMEJKO 


= HE realization that it was Saturday 
crept slowly through his sleepy 
mind. Saturday! He hopped out of bed 
and worked into his stockings and trou- 
sers, all the while beaming with the 
thought that it was Saturday, and there 
was no school today, and—it was Satur- 
day. 

In the kitchen, his mother lifted her 
eyebrows and looked at the clock. “Why 
can't you get up with as little bother on 
school days, Chris?” 

But he was already splashing water 
over his face and hair. He groped for 
the towel, the soap almost burning his 
eye out, it seemed, and he rubbed vig- 
orously for relief until his eye was 
bloodshot; then he hurried to comb his 
hair and get into his shirt. It would 
have suited him very well to go without 
breakfast, but his mother said he could 
not go out if he didn’t eat. 

“What on earth is the matter with 
you?” his mother said with a slight show 
of anger. “Eat your cereal slow, Chris. 
Do you want to be sick?” 

He pushed away the cereal bowl and 
got up from the table. “Can I go to 
the Palace this afternoon, Mom?” He 
saw the immediate opposition in her 
face, and “Gee, Mom, it’s a swell movie, 
and all the fellas are goin’; I told them 
already that I’d go, too, Mom.” 

“Do you remember what I told you 
last night before you went to bed?” she 
reminded him. 

He looked up at her, trying to remem- 
ber what she had said. 

“Aren't you supposed to do something 
this afternoon at four o'clock?” she 
said. 

It came back to him clearly, crushing 
every feeling of exuberance that had 
been with him from the time he had 
wakened. “Aw, but gee, Mom. I told 
the kids I’d go with them. And I’ll miss 
the serial pi’ture if I don’t go. I saw 
every chapter every Saturday, and to- 
day’s the last... .” 

“It won't hurt to miss one Saturday.” 

“But, Mom... .” 


Saturday’s hours usually 


sped by, but today the minutes 
dragged, and to Chris it seemed 
the dreary day would never end 
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“Now, Chris. Don’t argue. You know 
it’s three months. I shouldn’t have to 
remind you of it.” 

“I already told the kids. I'll go next 
Saturday for sure, Mom. I'll tell the 
fellas that I can’t go with them next 
Saturday.” 

“The three months is up 
Chris,” she said with finality. 

“Aw, gee!” In frustration he punched 
his hands into his pockets and sulked 
out of the house. “Gee, whiz... .” 

His steps automatically took him 
around the rear of the house to the 
yard adjoining. The new garage which 
was being built there, in neighbor Billy’s 
yard, had become during the past week 
the chief attraction for all the boys in 
the neighborhood. Within a few min- 
utes he was busily searching for nails 
and had forgotten about not being able 
to go to the movies in the afternoon. 
After garnering a half pocket of nails, 
he became occupied in balancing him- 
self, walking like a tightrope performer, 
on a two-by-four. 

“Hi, Chris!” 

He looked around to see Billy com- 
ing over to him. “Hi! What you doin’?” 

“Nothin’,” Billy said. “I just came out. 
Wanna build airplanes?” 

“Sure. That'll be fun. 
goin’ to build ’em?” 

“With these here,” Billy said, taking 
a couple of wood shingles from their 
neat pile. 

“Won't your father be mad if you 
take those good pieces of wood?” 

“Naw, he won’t care.” Billy split a 
shingle in two. “See, thisll be two 
wings.” 

They searched for pieces of wood that 
would serve as fuselages, but these were 
not so easily found. 

“Goin’ to the pi'tures this after’?” 
Chris asked, as they searched. 

“Naw. My father’s goin’ to work on 
the garage this afternoon when he 
comes home from work, and I’m goin’ 
to help ’im.” ; 

“Oh.” 

“You goin’?” 

“I can’t go today,” Chris answered. 
“Gee, I’m glad you're not going. I'll 
come over and help you and your father, 
all right, Billy?—for a while.” 

“Well, I don’t know if my father 


today, 


How're you 





wants you to. He gave me heck yester. 
day because all the kids were over 
here.” 

“It'll only be me,” Chris said hope- 
fully. “All the rest of the kids are goin’ 
to tHe pi’tures.” 

“Hey, here’s a good chunk,” Billy 
said, picking up a potential fuselage. 
“Bet my airplane’ll be better’n yours, 
Chris. Now I need four nails.” 

“Oh, here. I got some in my pocket.” 
Chris took out a handful and offered 
them to Billy. : 

Billy, however, did not take the prof. 
fered nails in Chris’ outstretched hand, 
He looked crossly into Chris’ eyes. “You 
stole them nails!” Billy accused. 

Chris looked down at the nails in his 
hand helplessly, surprised. “Gee, honest, 
I wasn’t goin’ to steal them. Honest.” 

“They’re mine,” Billy said. 

Chris reached into his pocket for the 
remainder of the nails and again offered 
them to Billy. “I wasn’t goin’ to crook 
‘em, honest. Anyway, they’re all bent. 
I wasn’t goin’ to crook ’em on you.” 

“You kiddin’?” Billy said contemptu- 
ously, and with a quick motion he 
knocked the nails from Chris’ hand. 
“Better get out of my yard!” 

Chris could think of nothing to say 
but the childish repartee, “All right for 
you!” and trudged away. 

“Ill pay you back; wait and see,” 
Billy threatened. “Better not come over 
my yard any more!” 

“Don’t worry!” Chris called over his 
shoulder, becoming belligerent over the 
injustice he felt. He gained control of 
himself almost immediately, however, 
and began to whistle tunelessly with a 
show of nonchalance. 

He went to the porch for his tennis 
ball, then returned to the side of the 
house nearest Billy’s. He began throw- 
ing the ball against the house and catch- 
ing it on the rebound, making it look 
quite difficult. He turned unobtrusively 
once or twice to see if Billy was watch- 
ing, but Billy was busily nailing together 
his airplane. Chris threw the ball with 
all his might against the house. It 
brought his mother to the window. 

“Chris, what on earth is the matter 
with you this morning?” 

“Oh, all right, Mom. Gee, I can't 
have any fun.” 
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“You can have fun without throwing 
that ball against the house. Go over and 
play with your friends. But don’t be 
climbing around on those boards.” 

Several of the neighborhood boys had 
joined Billy at the garage. One of them 
called over to Chris, but Chris pretended 
he had not heard; he looked intently at 
his tennis ball, studying it. 

The boy came toward Chris. “Hey, 
Chris, come on over to Billy’s garage.” 

“I don’t wanna. I’m sore at him.” 


“Why?” the boy asked, standing now , 


beside Chris. - 

“Aw, he’s a fine guy, he is.” Chris said 
with a wave of his arm. “How about 
playin’ ketch? Wanna?” 

The boy looked over toward the ga- 
rage and then down at the ball in Chris’ 
hand. “Got a new ball?” 

“Yup. You ought to see the way you 
can throw a curve with it.” 

“No kiddin’? Let’s try it.” 

“Look, I'll show you,” Chris said, 
and they paced off. Chris wound up 
and threw the ball with a snap of his 
wrist. The tennis ball curved widely, 
into the catcher’s hands. 

Chris’ companion discovered that he 
too could throw a curve with a tennis 
ball; his enthusiasm lasted until his 
arm began to tire from throwing the 
light ball. He came toward Chris, after 
a half hour of throwing, with the ball 
in his hand. “That’s a good way to 
learn how to throw curves with a real 
baseball,” he said to Chris. 

“Sure. Let’s keep practicin’. We'll get 
to be ‘the best pitchers in the whole 
gang.” 

“Let’s go over to Billy's garage.” 

“What for? They ain't doin’ nothin’.” 

“I’m goin’ over for a while. Come on, 
Chris.” 

“Naw, I’m goin’ to practice.”” When 
he was alone again, he threw the ball 
as high as he could into the air and 
danced about to make the catch. Despite 
the ache in his shoulder, he threw it 
again, but not half as high as the previ- 
ous throw. 

He saw that none of the boys at the 
garage was watching him. He found 
himself wishing that they would think of 
doing something else; if they all left, 
then Billy might want to make friends 
with him again. But they did not leave; 
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He said his prayers and med- 
itated on what he would say 
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they began making a miniature airplane 
field atop a sand pile. 

Billy’s stubbornness was familiar to 
Chris, from past experience. Billy was 
capable of staying “mad” a week or 
longer. Chris’ loneliness grew; he went 
around to the porch’ and sat 


sullenly, 
At dinner, Chris could 


not eat; his 
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stomach tightened, and he could hardly: 
bear the smell of the food on the table. 
He thought of four o’clock, and the sen- 
sations of awesome fear crept in and 
around his stomach. He got up from 
the table. His mother glanced at him 
but said nothing. 

He stayed in his bedroom. He went 
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through several hundred of his “bubble 
gum baseball pictures” with no interest, 
began counting his “megs and agates,” 
purposely made an error, and then 
counted them over again. When he re- 
turned to the kitchen, it was a few 
minutes after one o'clock only. 

Amid the busy sounds of his mother’s 
work, he leaned on the kitchen window 
sill with his face against the pane and 
stared out at Billy, who was picking up 
odds and ends of boards and throwing 
them on a pile while his father nailed 
clapboards on the nearest side of the 
new garage. 

Chris shifted his weight from leg to 
lee at shorter and shorter intervals. He 
didn’t want to look at the clock. It 
would have been fun to help Billy. 

Finally, his mother said, “Chris, go 
out and play. Stay around the house 
somewhere so I can call you when it’s 
time to go.” 

Chris made circles with his finger on 
the window where his breath had coated 
the pane. 

“Chris, don’t you want to go out?” 
she asked. 

“Aw, everybody went to the pi’tures.” 

“Billy’s out there.” 

He wiped the window with his hand- 
kerchief. “I’m mad at him.” 

“Mad? Why should you be mad at 
him?” 

“Aw, he’s a fine one!” 

“You must have done something to 
him.” 

“T didn’t do nothin’ to him. It was 
his fault.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter. You can’t go 
to church being mad at anybody—not 
a single person.” 


HRIS turned from the window and 

faced his mother. “Gee, Mom, then 

I can’t go today. I'll have to wait until 
next Sat’rday.” 

The smile came to her lips despite 
her efforts. “It’s much easier to go over 
to Billy now and say you're sorry.” 

“I can’t, Mom. He told me to stay out 
of his yard. Anyway, his father’s there.” 

“That doesn’t matter at all, if you 
really want to make up with Billy.” 

“Oh ... all right.” But it was as if a 
great load had been lifted from him. He 
ran around the rear of the house over 
to Billy’s. He slowed to a walk. 

Billy looked at him antagonistically 
and continued picking up pieces of 
wood. Chris followed him to the rear of 
the garage and waited for him to dump 
the load on the pile of wood. 

“I can’t be mad at you any more, 
Billy,” Chris said. “My mother said so.” 

Billy said nothing but did not walk 
away from Chris’ side. 

“I have to go to church pretty soon,” 
Chris said, “and I can’t be mad at any 
body. Nobody's supposed to be mad at 
me either. My mother said so.” 

Billy. faced Chris. “All right,” he said. 
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“Help me pick up the wood. There’s 
lots of it over on the other side. Come 
on.” 

Within a few minutes, they found 
that the planes lined up on the sand 
airport were far more fascinating than 
the wood to be gathered. Billy appor- 
tioned half the planes to Chris; the 
time zipped by as they played “dog- 
fight” and imitated, with their voices, 
the zoom of motors screeching in a dive 
or laboring in a climb. 

His mother’s voice called in what 
seemed only a matter of a few brief 
moments. He went home, after taking 
a last look at Billy lining the planes in 
V-formation, labored through the wash- 
ing of his face and hands, combed his 
hair, and changed into the clothes he 
usually wore to school. 

“Don’t stop anywhere along the way,” 
his mother said before closing the door 
after him, “because it’s getting late.” 

He thought he ought to hurry, but 
would not let. himself. He wished his 





> There are two classes of peo- 
ple, the righteous and the un- 
righteous. The classifying is done 
by the righteous. 

—Our Lady’s Missionary 





stomach wouldn’t tighten up the way it 
insisted on doing. He walked down one 
long street, ran across the intersection, 
and went down another street. He 
paused—only for a moment—at the rear 
of the school to watch two boys playing 
foul shots with a rag basketball at the 
schoolyard hoop. Farther along, he 
stopped on the bridge just long enough 
to throw two pebbles into the river. He 
knew he couldn’t stay any longer and 
he went his way. 

He walked up the stone stairs of the 
church, the sensation in his stomach 
recording the loneliness of the church. 

There were at least fifteen persons in 
the pews. Some sat on the left, moving 
forward from pew to pew, keeping their 
turn. A few sat on the right, praying. 
He joined the people on the right. 

He said his prayers. He meditated on 
what he would say. He listed things and 
wondered if he was being accurate in 
his meager enumeration; he was happy 
that there were so few things of which 
he was guilty; immediately he cross- 
examined himself for any omissions. 

The scene with Billy that morning 
came to his mind. No, he had no inten- 
tion whatsoever of stealing Billy's nails 
—that, he could tell himself truthfully. 

He got to his feet, went to the pews 
on the left, genuflected, and joined 
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those who were waiting their turn. He 
saw a woman praying, and he prayed 
too. 

He became conscious of the incense 
and the dim light, then moved ahead 
with the others from time to time. Very 
soon, he was in the first pew. He wished 
his mouth wouldn’t become so dry. 


| the confessional, he kneeled, prayed, 
tried to remember the right form for 
making his confession, fought against 
the dryness in his mouth and the tight- 
ness in his stomach, thought about 
Billy’s anger and the unjust accusation 
—he heard the sliding panel, saw the 
dim outline of the priest, and began. 

It all went quickly and correctly; he 
did not get confused in saying his Act 
of Contrition and listening to what 
penance he must say. He walked back 
to a rear pew and kneeled. 

He finished, lingered to look about, 
then went out. He pushed open the 
heavy door, and the brightness of the 
sun and the air rushed at him. 

He took a deep breath and went 
down the stone stairs. With unexplain- 
able gladness, he wanted to smile, and 
did. 

The air felt wonderfully clean to him, 
and he took breath after breath of it. 

It was Saturday. [t would still be light 
outdoors for quite some time, he re- 
minded himself. He’d hurry home and 
change clothes, play airplanes with 
Billy until supper time; it would still 
be light, and his mother would let him 
go out for a little while longer; perhaps 
there would be time for some baseball; 
he'd be able to show the other fellows 
how he could pitch a curve; they'd tell 
him about the movies and how the 
serial had ended. And tomorrow was 
Sunday, too; a whole day of freedom. 
It seemed to him at that moment that 
there was a whole eternity in the re- 
mainder of the weekend. 

He went skipping down the street, 
away from the church, toward home. 
He skipped on and on, not pausing 
to give his attention to anything .or 
anyone—skipping until his breath began 
to come heavily. He breathed deeply 
of the fresh, clean air. If he could see 
it, he thought, the air must be as bright 
and rosy as his body when he scrubbed 
it during his bath. 

Billy would be at the garage, Chris 
mused, and they'd play airplanes until 
supper. He was glad that Billy was no 
longer angry at him because there was 
still a lot of time before supper. 

He skipped across the bridge, glanc- 
ing at the water below; it would be fun 
to throw stones into the water, but it 
would be even better to get home and 
play with Billy. 

He breathed heavily but did not tire. 
The air was clean, so very clean, and 
he was glad that Billy was not angry 
any longer. 
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Contributing to the Y.M.C.A. 


In our town the Y.M.C.A. building also serves as a 
community center. As such it has helped to break 
down much prejudice between Catholics and Protestants. 
However, it is still manned by Y.M.C.A. personnel. 
Would it be allowable for the Catholic members of a 
businessmen’s association to contribute to a building 
fund being collected for Y.M.C.A. improvements? 


On November 5, 1920, the Holy Office called the attention 
of all Bishops to the harm being done to Catholic youth by 
certain non-Catholic organizations which promote religious 
indifferentism while affording our youth opportunities for 
physical culture and education. The Y.M.C.A. was especially 
singled out and was condemned in these uncompromising 
terms: “It boasts indeed a sincere love for youth, as though it 
had nothing more at heart than their bodily and mental wel- 
fare; but at the same time it attacks their faith under the 
pretense of purifying it and of giving them a better knowl- 
edge of the true way of life ‘above all churches and apart 
from any religious creed.’ ” 

Since this is so, it follows that, if we consider the matter 
in itself, without any modifying circumstances, it is wrong to 
do anything to aid the work of the Y.M.C.A. But in the case 
of Catholic businessmen who are asked to contribute to a 
Y.M.C.A. building fund, it is conceivable that circumstances 
might be such that they could make contributions with a 
clear conscience. It is presumed that they would not person- 
ally intend the progress of the Y.M.C.A.’s false religious in- 
struction; nor would they be taking part in the conducting of 
such religious classes. Consequently, if they contribute to the 
building fund they will be co-operating materially, but not 
formally, with whatever evil effects follow from the Y.M.C.A. 
program. And material co-operation in evil, i.e. co-operation 
which does not include an approval of the evildoer’s objec- 
tively bad will, can sometimes be justified if there are suffi- 
ciently serious reasons for permitting the evil while pursuing 
the good. 

In judging the seriousness of the reasons which are alleged 
for permitting material co-operation in evil, there is fre- 
quently room for differences of opinion. Individuals should 
be guided by their local pastors, who in cases of doubt will 
normally submit such matters to the judgment of the Bishop. 
The Sign Post cannot attempt to solve any particular case of 
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this kind because it is impossible to have a detailed knowl- 
edge of local conditions. But it would seem safe to say that 
in a town where the Y.M.C.A. building serves as a community 
center, Catholic businessmen could contribute to a building 
fund if their refusal to do so would cause a resurgence of 
prejudice or would make it considerably harder for them to 
gain a livelihood. This would be allowable especially in a 
case where the building’s use as a community center was much 
more common than its employment for specifically Y.M.C.A. 
activities. 


“Lead Us Not Into Temptation” 


What is the authoritative interpretation put upon that 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer which asks, “Lead us not 
into temptation?” Does not such a request imply a 
denial of God’s Goodness by suggesting that He could 
and would lead us into temptation? I’ve heard of some 
Protestant sects which change the passage to “Leave us 
not in temptation.”—C.A.E., HILTON, N. Y. 


As St. Thomas remarks (Opus. VII, De Oratione Dominica), 
it should be noticed that Christ taught us to ask, not that we 
be without temptation, but that we be not led into tempta- 
tion. By this petition we are begging God in His merciful 
Providence to keep us out of situations wherein we would be 
confronted with temptations that would be too strong for us, 
and are asking Him for the grace to meet every trial with 
proportionate strength so that we may not yield to temptation 
by committing sin. 

St. James gave us the key to understanding how God's 
permitting temptation is reconciled with His Goodness when 
he wrote in his epistle, “Blessed is the man who endures 
temptation; for when he has been tried, he will receive the 
crown of life which God has promised to them that love 
Him.” 1:12.) Temptation is a testing which God permits, 
not that He may discover our weakness (for He already knows 
it), but so that we may discover it ourselves; not to wear away 
our strength, but to provoke it to new efforts at heroism so 
that we may become more deserving of His love or others may 
profit by our courage and patience. The world and the devil 
solicit us with temptations in the hope of leading us into sin. 
God could never lead us into sin, but He can be said to lead 
us into temptation in as much as it is within His power to 
prevent all trials, all sufferings, and all threats to our spiritual 
health, yet He does not do so; He permits even His friends to 
suffer temptation for His own divine purposes. 

But it is not from these purgative and strengthening temp- 
tations that we ask deliverance in the Our Father. We are 
asking deliverance from the calamity which befalls those who 
are abandoned by God in the hour of trial because of their 
past unfaithfulness. While always giving men sufficient grace 
to endure temptation successfully, God sometimes withdraws 
the abundance of His graces from men on account of their 
sins; and, without grace, they fall into new sins. It is against 
this self-imposed fate that we pray when we ask God to “lead 
us not into temptation.” To put it another way, we are 
asking that in our hour of need we should not deserve to be 
abandoned by Him because of hardened sinning or wilful 
rejection of His grace. 

If any Protestant sects change the petition to “leave us not 
in temptation,” they are simply mistranslating our Lord's 
words. Besides, such a change does not make the petition 
more comprehensible, because it is God’s manifest Will to 
leave us in temptation during our earthly pilgrimage. And 
the temptations He permits us to suffer confer distinct advan- 
tages upon us if they are properly endured: they give us an 

insight into our own weakness and help to keep us humble; 
they make us pray for God’s assistance; they remind us that 
we do not have a lasting home on this earth; they enable us 
to be conformed to Christ through suffering and to work with 
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Him for the salvation of the world; and, finally, they perfect 
our faith through patience until faith gives place to the vision 
of God. That is why St. James could write: “Esteem it all 
joy, my brethren, when you fall into various trials, knowing 
that the trying of your faith begets patience. And let 
patience have its perfect work, that you may be perfect and 
entire, lacking nothing.” (1:2-4.) 


Can Money Buy Dispensations 
and Declarations of Nullity? 

1. What is a dispensation and why are dispensations 
granted? Recently I heard a person say that it is all a 
matter of paying for them.—M. B., EAST ROCKAWAY, N. Y. 

2. It is commonly believed that a Church annulment 
is so expensive as to be prohibitive for the ordinary 
person. Does the Church make any provision for the 
poor man in such cases, or must he put up wth a situa- 
tion which the rich man can cure?—G. B., WOODSIDE, N. Y. 


|. Canon 80 of the Church’s Code of Canon Law defines a 
dispensation as “a relaxation of a law in a particular case” 
and points out that it “can be granted by the lawmaker, by 
his successor or superior,.and by him to whom they will have 
given the faculty of dispensing.” A dispensation is granted 
for “a just and reasonable cause” on account of which it is 
proper that the law be not enforced under special circum- 
stances. Although dispensations can be obtained in matters 
pertaining to various ecclesiastical laws, most lay people think 
of dispensations only in relation to the Church’s law regard- 
ing the contracting of marriage, and it is in regard to these 
dispensations that we hear the calumny that money can buy 
almost any relaxation of the law. 

The need for dispensations in some contemplated mar- 
riages usually arises from the existence of an impediment. 
\n impediment is an obstacle on account of which marriage 
between certain types of people is seriously forbidden. Some 
impediments mentioned in Canon Law are already estab- 
lished by the natural law, e.g. impediments arising from an 
existing marriage bond, or from kinship in a direct line, or 
from impotence; others are established by the Church her- 
self, e.g. the impediment of mixed religion, or impediments 
arising from lesser degrees of kinship, spiritual relationship, 
the reception of Sacred Orders, or the taking of vows. From 
the first class of impediments not even the Church can grant 
dispensations because the Church has no jurisdictional power 
over the natural law. So no amount of money could ever 

buy” such a dispensation. The Church can, however, dis- 
pense from the second group because she has a right to relax 
her own laws in particular cases, provided it is reasonable to 
do so and proper safeguards are taken to provide for the 
spiritual welfare of all concerned. 

To forestall the danger of any abuse connected with the 
granting of these latter dispensations, the Church has incor- 
porated into her legal code an express prohibition against 
charging a price for them. Canon 1056 forbids local Ordi- 
naries or their officials to demand any fee on the occasion of 
granting a dispensation. And although the Canon allows a 
moderate tax to cover the expenses of the Chancery office, 
even this can be asked only of those who are not too poor to 
give it. 

‘The reason for the moderate tax will become immediately 
evident when one realizes that the Chancéry office of a 
diocese, like any law office, has an overhead accounted for by 
the costs of heating, lighting, secretarial salaries, and such 
things. And it is only just that this overhead should be 
financed by those who profit by the Chancery’s services. 

2. Before all else it should be understood that a “Church 
annulment” is not a divorce. It does not involve the break- 
ing of an existing marriage bond. It is simply a judicial 
declaration that a marriage bond has never existed. In other 
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words, a declaration of nullity is an official decision that a 
particular marriage which had the appearances of a valid 
contract was in reality invalid from its beginning. 

Although annulments declared in favor of rich people 
usually get publicity in the press, it should not be inferred 
that the poor cannot avail themselves of the Church's judi- 
cial procedures in the case of doubtfully valid marriages, 
Some statistics given several months ago to the Holy Father 
by a spokesman for the Tribunal of the Sacred Roman Rota 
(which is the ecclesiastical counterpart of the Supreme Court) 
offer a pointed refutation to those who maintain that annul- 
ments are “bought.” During the last ten years 883 cases were 
judged by the Rota. Of these, 498 were refused declarations 
of nullity because there was not sufficient evidence that the 
marriages were invalid. The remaining 335 couples were 
granted annulments. But 185 of these latter cases were han- 
dled without any charge whatsoever, simply because the 
people involved were too poor to pay even the ordinary tax. 
Some of them were people in primitive cultures being evan- 
gelized for the first time by foreign missionaries. So the poor 
man does not have “to put up with a situation which the rich 
man can cure.” But both rich and poor must remember that 
no power on earth, not even the Church, can dissolve a valid 
and consummated marriage between two baptized persons, 
and consequently the Church demands a long and thorough 
investigation before her courts will declare that a particular 
marriage is definitely invalid. 

Joshua Liebman and Peace of Mind 
Does the Catholic Church approve of the comparisons 
between religion and psychology that are made by 

Joshua Liebman in his book, “Peace of Mind?”—«. mcc. 

Rabbi Liebman writes as if humanity knew little or noth- 
ing about human nature until the advent of Freud and the 
development of modern psychiatric techniques. He regards 
the findings of “revealed psychology” as being of equal impor- 
tance with the revealed word of God and concludes that “only 
in the mighty confluence of these two tides shall we find 
peace of mind.” (P. 20.) 

Mr. Liebman’s notion of religion is a caricature. From 
reading his book one would gather that all religion has to 
date been identical with a dour and dehumanizing Puritan- 
ism which glories in “repression” and denies ‘the essential 
goodness of human passions. Thus he writes: “The over-all 
strategy employed by religion in the struggle against evil can 
be defined in one word: repression. .. . And this mechanism 
of repression by which we mute the horrid voice of ‘sin’ is 
responsible for much of the grief, illness, and anxiety that 
lash the soul of modern man. (P. 26.) Apparently Rabbi Lieb- 
man cannot see any difference between inhuman repression 
and the reasonable discipline which recognizes that human 
passions are disordered and need to be controlled. Hence he 
finds fault with religion because it “has insisted that men and 
women can become good only through the stern repression of 
sensual thoughts and impulses.” (P. 26.) Accordingly, he 
has a worshipful reverence for psychotherapy because it 
empties its patients of all feeling of self-condemnation and 
“does not require that you feel sorry for your sins so long as 
you outgrow them.” (P. 30.) 

Without intending to minimize the usefulness of modern 
psychology and some modern psychiatric techniques, it can be 
said without apology that Rabbi Liebman grossly exaggerates 
the contributions that they can make to revealed religion. A 
casual glance at any textbook of Catholic Moral Theology 
should be enough to convince anyone that the Catholic 
Church did not have to wait for Freud to learn what part the 
emotions play in a human life. Far from encouraging men 
“to make a complete detour of their unangelic nature” (p. 
28), revealed religion is the only source from which men can 
learn what it means to be integrally human. 
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by DOROTHY KLOCK 


In the Public Interest 


HE radio industry, like the moving- 
picture industry and the press, often 
finds it quite simple to execute a con- 
tortionists pat on the back in tribute 
to its own contributions to the public. 
One such self-plaudit was circulated re- 
cently by the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tems Press Department. It took the 
form of a reprint of the findings of the 
second National Opinion Research Cen- 
tcr of the University of Chicago which 
purported to show that the American 
public feels that radio is doing an ex- 
ceilent job for its listeners. 

Based on a scientific sampling of the 
population, the survey showed that 70 
per cent of the people feel that radio 
in their communities is doing an “ex- 
cellent or good” job. This is to be 
contrasted with a 50 per cent favorable 
rcport on the job the schools are doing, 
a 63 per cent approval of the work of 
newspapers, a 42 per cent approbation 
of local governments, and a 76 per cent 
laudatory seal on the efforts of churches. 
According to the release, this survey 
represents the only effort to ascertain 
the direct reaction of the public to the 
presentation of news, entertainment, 
information, community service, and a 
host of other features provided to the 
nation by the various mass media. The 
analyst of the survey was Dr. Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, who interpreted the findings 
of the National Opinion Research 
Center along the lines of the attitude of 
the public toward advertising, singing 
commercials, the market for serious and 
educational programs, and possible gov- 
ernment regulation of program content. 
The consensus of Dr. Lazarsfeld’s anal- 
ysis was that Americans like their radio 
pretty much as it is and that they look 
for no radical change. 

Such may well be the case. And yet, 
any serious analysis of radio must con- 
sider something more than the taste of 
the listeners. A true judgment of radio's 
job can be reached only in the light of 
the ultimate potential rather than the 
present practice. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, in granting a li- 
cense to broadcast to a radio station in 
this country, places upon that station the 
obligation of operating in the “inter- 
est, convenience, and necessity” af the 
public. The extent to which American 
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radio is doing its job can be truly 
measured only by using that phrase as 
a yardstick. 

All four of the major networks have 
shown an interest, in one form or an- 
other, in programing public service 
broadcasts which serve the interests of 
the general public without the hallmark 
ot the sponsored show, the commercial. 


The National Broadcasting Company, 
about nine years ago, inaugurated its 
UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR. Since 
then, under that heading, it has broad- 
cast musical, historical, literary, civic, 
and public affairs series. Some of the 
titles will sound familiar—Lands of the 
Free, The Pacific Story, We Came This 
Way, Music of the Americas, Our For- 
eign Policy, Home Is What You Make 
It, and World's Great Novels. Most of 
these series were excellent. Listeners 
were encouraged to secure the hand- 
books which accompanied most of them, 
available for twenty-five cents from the 
Columbia University Press; these sup- 
plied background information and sug- 
gested supplementary reading. The 
major difficulty for listeners in the East 
was that most of the programs were 
broadcast between 11:30 P.M. and Mid- 
night, not a time of the day when the 
average working adult was at his wits’ 
brightest. 

The most recent venture of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company in the 
field of public service comes at a much 
more opportune time-—4:35 to 5 E.S.T. 
on Sunday afternoon. The series is called 
LIVING—1948 and it is being given 
cream personnel in order to insure an 
excellent production each week. The 
scripts are by Lou Hazam, the narration 
by Ben Grauer, and the direction by 
James Harvey, all masters at their jobs. 
Topics, thus far, have covered a very 
broad canvas, beginning with an exami- 
nation of the mental health of the na- 
tion, proceeding to an investigation of 
losses to home and industry through the 
scourge of rats, and then going on to 
an interesting opus called Silver Cords 
and Apron Strings, an incisive over- 
view of the increasing influence of 
women in American life. Divers views 
on “momism’ were underscored with 
quotations ranging from Goethe's ‘The 
eternal feminine leads us upward” to 


Ambrose Bierce’s “Would that we 


could fall into her arms without falling 
into her hands!’” NBC likes to call the 
Living — 1948 series a ‘‘drama-docu- 
ment’ series. In general, the techniques 
employed are those of the documentary 
program, a type developed by the other 
networks, principally the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

CBS has a comparatively lengthy and 
totally honorable record of public serv- 
ice in the‘'documentary field. Before the 
establishment of its Documentary Unit 
as a separate section of the production 
staff, it broadcast Moments of the Year 
at the close of 1946, a one-hour retro- 
spective broadcast featuring the high- 
lights of the preceding twelve months. 
Don Hollenbeck, CBS news analyst, was 
the narrator of this one. After several 
months’ preparation, the next CBS doc- 
umentary went on the air. It was an- 
other one-hour broadcast, a thorough 
examination of the increasingly urgent 
problem of juvenile delinquency. Robert 
Lewis Shayon, CBS producer, director- 
writer, served in all those capacities in 
connection with this one, publicized 
under the challenging title, The Eagle's 
Brood. It still stands as a masterpiece in 
the documentary field. Copies of the 
transcription are available for use by 
church, school, and civic groups through 
the Federal Radio Education Committee 
ar the U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The American Broadcasting Company 
did a fine job on the problems of edu- 
cation in three documentary programs 
last year. Aimed at awakening the pub- 
lic to the dwindling numbers of skilled 
school teachers, the series struck hom: 
in many corners. 

In recent months, the Mutual Broad- 
casting System has done an honest job 
on a documentary series of broadcasts 
called TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS, 
based on the findings of President Tru- 
man’s Civil Liberties Commissions. The 
scripts made clear the network's support 
of the findings of the Commission and 
of the President's civil liberties pro- 
posals. In accordance with radio's prac- 
tice of giving a hearing to all sides of 
public issues, Mutual gave time during 
March and April for three half-hour pro- 
grams, co-ordinated by Senator Richard 
Russell of Georgia, under the general 
title, Southern Civil Liberties Report. 

And there, dear reader, is a summary 
of the specific efforts of the networks 
to serve in your interest. As is always 
the case with radio, you, the listener, 
must carry the ball from here. Watch 
your newspapers for announcements of 
documentary programs. Listen to them. 
Write to the station on which you hear 
them, expressing your opinion about the 
broadcast. Whether favorable or un- 
favorable, it will be welcome. Radio 
wants to serve you better. Let it know 
you want to be served thus. 
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Edited by Augustine P. Hennessy, C.P. 





GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 
AND THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST 
By John Tebbel. 335 pages. 
Doubleday d: Company. $4.00 
Horace Lori- 
mer, one of the great- 
est dictators ever to sit 
behind an_ editorial 
desk, emerges from 
these pages with a sort 
of glorified penumbra. 
Just enough shadows 
of character are given 
to show he was not a 
saint, enough reminiscent praise to lend 
credence to the absurd conclusion that 
he nevertheless possessed the light of 
glory even on Philadelphian earth. It 
was Chesterton who said that a biogra- 
pher should fall in love with his subject 
before attempting to write his life. Ob- 
viously, Mr. Tebbel has adopted this 
formula. There is almost tender mellow- 
ness in his looking back over the years 
to the Lorimer days now long since 
gone, an affection that is a tribute to 
The Boss” who ruled the Saturday 
Evening Post for almost thirty-seven 
years. It is a formula that makes for 
warm-hearted understanding. But it is a 
formula that caters to bias, even though 
the bias be on the side of the angels. 
In 1898 Cyrus H. K. Curtis, owner of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, bought the 
Saturday Evening Post, circulation 10,- 
173, for the sum of $1000. He needed 
in editor, and he found him in Boston. 
Lorimer was then thirty-one, a reporter 
on the Boston Herald. He came to Phil- 
adelphia, soon took over as editor in 
1899. He remodeled the outmoded Post, 
attracted top writers by his policy of 
prompt pay and prompt reading of 
manuscripts, obtained national advertis- 
ing. By 1900, circulation passed the 250,- 
000 mark, by 1904, 700,000. Along with 
articles on politics, biography and auto- 
biography, and of course fiction, Lori- 
mer filled the Post’s pages with pieces 
on health, medicine, sports, popular 
science, and the more practical arts. 
These articles, like the fiction, were 
faithful representations of what average 
people were thinking and talking about, 
or of what they aspired to think about. 
Lorimer looked upon the Post as the 
interpreter of America, and over three 
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million Americans eventually agreed to 
the extent of buying it. 

Lorimer’s latter years with the Post 
were saddened years. Five nights a week 
he stayed up till morning hours reading 
manuscripts, but he had lost contact 
with people. America was changing and 
Lorimer couldn’t change. It was time 
to go, and to his credit, Lorimer went 
of his own accord—an act of greatness, 
for the Post was Lorimer’s life. On 
December 26, 1936 he relinquished the 
reins. Ten months later, he was dead. 
So passed into journalistic legend a 
great editor whose achievements and 
friends parade in gay and sometimes 
sad procession through these pages. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


MEMPHIS DOWN IN DIXIE 

By Shields McIlwaine. 400 pages. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.50 
With this third vol- 
ume, the Society in 
America Series deserts 
its preoccupation with 
the devotees of the 
divorced digit (from 
teacup to Martini 
glass), and turns to an 
examination of socie- 
ty in its more funda- 
mental aspects. Its author has been 
chosen well. A Southerner, Memphian 
by collegiate training, and Chicago Ph. 
D. in English, he has given us a first- 
rate piece of regional history (without 
the scholarly apparatus), written in 
highly readable English style. At times 
the author’s torrent of citation and an- 
ecdote about the “alluvial empire .. . 
cream pitcher of the Mississippi Valley” 
runs unrestrained as flood and thick as 
cream, but he could not easily have told 
as much with saying less. 

The reader in whose mind Memphis 
is an old, low-lying river town, or per- 
haps Beale Street and a few department 
stores, has something to learn from Mr. 
McIlwaine. He traces the stream of 
events through De Soto’s problematical 
presence on the Fourth Chickasaw Bluff, 
Bienville’s construction in 1739 of Fort 
Assumption, the Spanish tenure under 
Gayoso, and the final hoisting of the 
Stars and Stripes under Captain Isaac 
Guion in 1797. 


Oh, yes, and the Indians. The writer 


S. McILWAINE 





. colorfully describes the way in which the 


Chichasaw Nation was boozed, traded, 
bond-issued, and finally flat-boated out 
of its ancestral home. Andrew Jackson, 
who knew his Indians, was there when 
Memphis started to be a city, and it did 
not cost him money. The old West was 
still blending with the new South when 
General Bedford Forrest, C. S. A., be- 
deviled the Union captors of Memphis 
half out of their wits, if not out of the 
city. He had been that paradoxical crea- 
ture, a humane slave dealer, in a society 
where owning honored and _ trading 
tainted. Cotton, lumber, and steamboat- 
ing are as loud and primitive in these 
chapters as the lives and times described. 
Clarence Saunders, super-wiggly king, 
sells his groceries by machine, and Boss 
Ed Crump his plums; while that edu- 
cated Handy man listens to Negroes 
sing, and writes down their blues. 

The intolerant Northerner can learn 
much from these pages about how 
things got that way in Shelby County. 
North or South, this isn’t the book to 
explain why they have to stay that way 
forever. 

GERARD S. SLOYAN 


THE INCREDIBLE CROSBY 
By Barry Ulanov. 336 pages. 
Whittlesley House. 

The Bing Crosby story 

is a saga of success that 

could be duplicated 
no place but in Amer- 
ica. Which may be 
the reason that the 
freedom - hating Com- 
munist bigots have in- 
augurated a _ vicious 
smear Campaign against 
the singing actor. The Kremlin term- 
ites of the entertainment world have 
been doing their utmost of late to 
brand Bing as something akin to an 

“anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, Fascist-minded 

reactionary.” 

Biographer Ulanov brings the whis- 
pering campaign to the printed page 
and shows its maliciousness in this read- 
able, entertaining story of Bing’s life 
and career to date. It is, in most re- 
spects, an inspiring tale, starting with, 
the amusing anecdotes recalled from 
Bing’s days at Gonzaga through his early 
struggle for recognition as a singer and 
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dancer who had the talent for the 
former but lacked the energy necessary 
for hoofing. 

“Where other entertainers . . . could 
Jook only to their singing, dancing, or 
acting for hope or faith, Bing could 
and did look beyond,” says Ulanov. 
“The key to Crosby's personality, wheth- 
er expressed in singing, talking, or 
actor's dumb show, is his relaxation. And 
the largest source of his remarkable re- 
laxation, that insurmountable ease which 
is almost never disturbed, is his religious 
faith. The central importance of Cath- 
olicism in Bing’s life having been dis- 
covered, it is all too easy to recast all of 
his career, the ups and downs and in- 
between moments in terms of Cathol- 
icism.” 

Those ups and downs are accurately 
and humorously chronicled in this light- 
weight, padded biography that succeeds 
to a remarkable degree in capturing an 
elusive personality. The Crosby legend 
has been told and retold, but this time 
the author manages to present a com- 
plete, and probably the most authorita- 
tive study to date, of a man who has 
brought pleasure to countless millions. 
Probably more than any other contem- 
porary he has represented the breezy, 
carefree portrait of a Yankee that so 
many outside our borders feel is the true 
character of the United States citizen. 
In addition to the career details there 
are sixteen pages of photographs and a 
complete “discography” listing every 
record made by the inimitable lad from 
Spokane who parlayed a pair of tonsils 
into a million-dollar industry. 

JERRY COTTER 


ST. MARGARET OF CORTONA 
By Francois Mauriac. 231 pages. 
Philosophical Library. $3.00 

This is a story of a 
Magdalen, of a beau- 
tiful Italian girl who 
lived with a lover for 
nine years to the scan- 
dal of the countryside. 
Finally her lover was 
brutally murdered, 
and she left her home 
town together with 
her illegitimate son, to do penance and 
to seek out the Divine Lover. Margaret, 
with a great capacity for human love, 
entered upon a life of such severe pen- 
ance that one wonders how her frail 
body could endure it for so long. She 
indeed earned her place among the 
great penitents of the Church. 

Little is known of the life of Saint 
Margaret of Cortona, as Francois Maur- 
jac tells us in the introduction, so the 
gifted writer used different incidents in 
her life as points of departure to write 
of the mystical life and asceticism. 
Though he says that the mystical states 
cause him to yield to both attraction 
and irritation, the evidence of irritation 
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seems to be with Saint Margaret’s con- 
fessor and biographer, Brother Giunta 
Bevegnati, whom he treats with un- 
pardonable condescension. 

The translator has succeeded admir- 
ably in capturing the rhythm and beauty 
of Mauriac’s French prose. However, 
on page 94 he is guilty of a theological 
inaccuracy when he speaks of the “resus- 
citation” of Our Lord instead of the 
“resurrection.” ‘ 

Even though the reader may occasion- 
ally disagree with the author’s treatment 
of the spiritual life, he will lay down his 
book filled with admiration at the 
beauty of language and the richness of 
thought; but above all he will be pro- 
foundly inspired by the little Magdalen 
from Cortona. 

WILFRED SCANLON, C.P. 


POOR SCHOLAR 

By Benedict Kiely. 198 pages. Sheed 

and Ward $3.00 
Yates said that William Carleton was 
“the greatest novelist of Ireland by right 
of the most Celtic eyes that ever gazed 
from under the brow of story teller.” 
In this study of the nineteeth-century 
author, whose life and writings bridged 
the famine, Mr. Kiely has undertaken to 
outline the significance of the man him- 
self. 

He sees Carleton as a man who mir- 
rored “in his own chaotic and entan- 
gled soul all our complications,” stand- 
ing symbolically for “the whole of the 
Irish people, dancing merrily over the 
grave and under the gallows, riding in a 
hearse and going at a gallop from a dis- 
carded past into an unknown future.” 
In his life and times, he finds lessons 
for Ireland to remember. 

Billy Carleton lives again in Mr. 
Kiely’s vivid pages, the happy, lazy lad 
of the Prillisk cabin, the hedge scholar, 
avid for learning, contemptuous of 
everyday toil, driven from his home 
valley by his own conflicting dreams, 
on a life’s journey along a fearsome 
road, where decaying bodies swung from 
wayside gallows and  hunger-crazed 
fathers wolfed the flesh of dead off- 
spring. His erratic pilgrimage took him 
across a fair land poisoned by bigotry, 
hate, and fear, fouled by plague and 
degraded by starvation. 

Mr. Kiely refrains from giving an 
opinion as to whether Carleton died 
within the Church of his fathers or for- 
mally outside of it. But he agrees with 
Yates that the heart of the perplexed 
pilgrim was always with the faith of his 
childhood. Without reservation, he at- 
tributes to the poverty and need of a 
family man, Carleton’s relations with 
Caesar Otway, the “lean proselytizer” 
who, seeking a propagandist, discovered 
a genius. 

It was Carleton’s gift and his cross 
that he was endowed with a photogra- 
phic eye, a retentive memory, and a 
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@® Eve Lavalliére rose from 
poverty to become the toast 
of the Paris theatre. But at the 
height of her fame, she sud- 
denly gave up worldly achieve- 
ment to find true happiness 
in a life of devotion to God. 
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LAY CATHOLIC 
WRITERS 





There is ample time to try for the 1948 
Bruce fellowships in fiction. Three fellow- 
ships paying $1800 each are offered to lay 
Catholic writers for acceptable novels. 
Date for submission of sample chapters 
and synopsis is December |. Write for 
fellowship rules and application blank. 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


ST. AUGUSTINE, THE LORD'S 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


Translated by Dr. J. J. Jepson 
Volume 5 of Ancient Christian Writers 


This work, according to one authority, is 
an admirable and penetrating synopsis of 
Christ's moral theology. It is one of St. 
Augustine's more important commentaries. 
The translation is well deserving of the 
compliment paid Ancient Christian Writers 
by one reviewer when he called the series 
a "scholarly work of the first order." $2.50 





HUGH DORMER'S DIARIES 


“A narrative, combining with a spontane- 
ous artlessness, a vivid story of adventure 
and a spiritual testament.” — London 


Tablet. $2.50 
June Selection of Catholic Book Club 


ANNE DU ROUSIER. 

Religious of the Sacred Heart and Mis- 
sioner in South America 1805—1880. 

From the French by L. Keppel 


This is the thrilling story of a frail French 
nun, who, aided by an unfailing trust in 
the Sacred Heart and after incredible pri- 
vations and journeyings, succeeded in es- 
tablishing the Sacred Heart order in South 
America. $2.25 


ABOUT JESUS 
By C. J. Woollen 


Life of our Lord with a difference. The 
author supplies the very words th which a 
teacher or a parent may best express to 
a child or a class of children the incidents 
in Christ's life. $2.25 


THE IMITATION OF MARY 
By Thomas a Kempis 


Selected and edited by Dr. Albin de 
Cigala. Translated from the French edition 
by a Dominican Sister. 

Readers of The Imitation of Christ have 
thought it strange that Thomas a Kempis 
does not once refer to devotion to the 
Virgin Mary. The present work is the 
answer to this quandary. Thomas a Kempis 
did write entire chapters on Mary in his 
various works. The Imitation of Mary is 








a compilation of these chapters written in 
the same poetic and rhythmic language 
as is The Imitation of Christ. The work 
is arranged according to the mysteries of 
the life of Mary; joyous mysteries, sor- 
rowful mysteries, glorious mysteries. 
Cloth $2.25 
Paper 1.00 





At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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vulnerable heart. He wrote of what he 
saw. He offended some people all the 
time and most people some of the time. 
He is not widely read today. But it is 
impossible to put down Mr. Kiely’s book 
without wanting to pick up one of 
Carleton’s. 


ELISE LAVELLE 


LITERATURE—THE CHANNEL 
OF CULTURE 

By Francis X. Connolly. 714 pages. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. $4.00 
“A rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet!” Would that a textbook had 
any other name! But, no matter! This 
one is sweet! 

A reviewer may be forgiven for ap- 
proaching with some misgivings the task 
of presenting to general readers so 
specialized a compilation as a 714-page 


_ anthology of English and American 


literature designed for use in first and 
second year of college, or in a survey 
course. Off with his head, however, if 
he dares whisper “textbook!” when he 
ought to shout “A really fine book, text 
or no text!” 

Notwithstanding the possibility that 
some teachers may haggle over Ford- 
ham Professor Connolly's fine array of 
authors and excerpts—ranging from 
Chaucer to a very copious treatment of 
our contemporaries—few critics, if any, 
will fail to appreciate the splendid plan 
of the book. 

To demonstrate the integration of 
literature and life and education, the 
compiler presents his selections in a 
definite, consecutive pattern of thought. 
Part One (150 pp.) defines the aims and 
outcomes of Christian education, espe- 
cially that provided by the Catholic 
college, “Custodian of Western Cul- 
ture;” and shows literature—its craft, 
art, criticism, philosophy—to be “the 
Channel of Culture.” The remainder 
of the volume studies literary forms, 
under the general headings: “Prose: the 
Communication of Thought and Experi- 
ence; Fiction: the Mirror of Experi- 
ence;” Drama: the Criticism and Inter- 
pretation of Experience;” and “Poetry: 
the Contemplation of Experience.” 

Those of us busy people who have 
been vowing to “get back to the books,” 
the timeless classics; or who blushingly 
confess unfamiliarity with the best in 
modern thought, need look no further 
for a suitable place to begin. An article 
a day, perhaps? 

FREDERICK J. FRAZER 


CATHOLIC AUTHORS 

Edited by Matthew Hoehn, O.S.B. 

812 pages. St. Mary’s Abbey. $10.00 
Those who tend to feel apologetic about 
the Catholic literary output during the 
twentieth century can enjoy a hearten- 
ing experience by simply paging 
through this collection of biographical 
sketches. There they will find theo- 





logians, philosophers, novelists, histor. 
ians, essayists, biographers, poets, and 
masters of the spiritual life—all of whom 
they can be proud. And almost any. 
one who has more than a passing in- 
terest in Catholic literary celebrities wil] 
find these short, factual, and authorita. 
tive sketches fascinating as well as in- 
formative. 

Almost ten years ago Father Hoehn 
began the research which culminated in 
the publication of this book. Out of 
some 1600 candidates, he and his staft 
chose 620 writers here and abroad, gath- 
ered information through personal let- 
ters, wrote the sketches, and then had 
them verified by the literary people 
themselves. Living authors and _ those 
who have died since 1930 were eligible 
for inclusion in the volume. 

Librarians and teachers who want a 
few interesting details about authors 
whose books they recommend, editors 
who want a handy reference book when 
they are looking for available writers in 
various fields of Catholic thought, chair- 
men and chairladies who have to intro- 
duce lecturers and speakers at Com- 
munion breakfasts . . . these and many 
others will frequently be glad that nine 
years of careful work were spent in 
making this book available for Catholic 
bookshelves. 

AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. 


THE HIGHLAND HEART 
IN NOVA SCOTIA 

By Neil MacNeil. 199 pages. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75 
Of the many areas to g 
which Catholic Celts 
have come in modern 
times, uprooted from 
homelands in Ireland 
and the Highlands 
and Western Isles of 
Scotland by religious, 
political, and eco- 
nomic factors, none 
has retained a more Celtic atmosphere 
than the Canadian province of Nova 
Scotia. Life in one of the Catholic 
Scottish communities of eastern Nova 
Scotia forms the subject matter of this 
true story. 

A very engaging story it is. Mr. Neil 
MacNeil, one of the editors of the New 
York Times, spent his boyhood in the 
rural settlement of Washabuckt in Cape 
Breton Island, the eastern part of Nova 
Scotia. Through his observant eyes we 
can watch the robust life of this Gaelic- 
speaking Catholic community as it was 
fifty years ago. 

That life was rugged and simple, but 
far from dull. How could it be dull 
with such strong and colorful characters 
on the scene as Mr. MacNeil’s own 
grandfather, and Holy Angus, Allen 
Donald the Cobbler, Old Black Hector, 
Big Sarah, Old Betsy, and a host of 
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others so typical of a Highland com- 
munity. The folk customs of these 
people are so vividly described that the 
reader can almost hear in the back- 
ground the droning of the pipes and the 
murmur of the Gaelic. Yet it is not a 
romanticized picture of Cape Breton 
life which the author gives us. He has a 
keen understanding of the strength and 
the weakness of his people and he does 
justice to both. 
Anyone who likes local-color stories 
will certainly enjoy this one. Anyone 
who knows the Gaelic area of eastern 
Nova Scotia should derive special joy 
from this authentic picture of a place 
where “the highland heart” still beats 
strong. 
FERGUS MACDONALD, C.P. 


EXPERIMENT IN 
WORLD ORDER 

By Paul McGuire. 412 pages. 

William Morrow & Co. 

In this well-written 
and fascinating book 
Paul McGuire, a wide- 
ly traveled Australian, 
discusses the British 
Commonwealth of Na- 
tions as “the one au- 
thentic society of na- 
tions which the world 
has seen” in “an at- 
tempt to review what in it is useful and 
relevant to our present problems of 
world order.” In its first half the book 
describes the development of “The 
First Empire,” “The Second Empire,” 
and “The Fourth British System.” In 
its second half it discusses some of the 
specific problems of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, etc., as well as the 
need for co-operation between the 
United States and the British nations. 

While presenting the constructive 
aspects of what is commonly called 
“British Imperialism,” the author does 
not attempt to whitewash English his- 
tory but rather to show that the British 
Commonwealth has become what it is 
in spite of many faults and mistakes. 
He does not mince his words about 
England’s behavior toward Ireland, for 
instance, and quotes with approval 
Sydney Smith’s statement: “The moment 
the very name of Ireland is mentioned, 
the English seem to bid adieu to com- 
mon feeling, common prudence, and 
common sense, and to act with the bar- 
barity of tyrants, and the fatuity of 
idiots.” But he insists also on the role 
which the Irish have played in develop- 
ing Australia, Canada, etc., and on the 
fact that the Irish race is inextricably 
linked with the world-wide British 
system. 

Paul McGuire writes with persuasion, 
common sense, and a dry humor all his 
own. There are some rather sweeping 
generalizations, e.g., concerning the 
value of written constitutions, the Peace 
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Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain, 
the United Nations, and other such 
topics, but the author’s basic ideas on 
world order are sound. His unobtrusive 
but persistent emphasis on moral and 
religious values is especially _praise- 
worthy in a book of this kind. 
WILLIAM SOLZBACHER 


RUSSIA IN FLUX 

By Sir John Maynard. 564 pages. 

The Macmillan Co. $6.50 
The author of this book is a disting- 
uished British scholar who spent long 
years with the Indian Civil Service, but 
also many times visited Russia. His pur- 
pose is, first, to show continuity in Rus- 
sian history, despite the cataclysm of the 
revolution; and, second, to prove that 
freedom is divided between West and 
East, the former granting legal and po- 
litical equality and the latter economic 
equality. The two propositions are dem- 
onstrated through the twenty-seven 
chapters of the book of which the first 
is a condensation of Russian history up 
to the middle of the nineteenth century; 
fifteen more chapters discuss various 
phases of Russian history up to the 
thirties of the twentieth century, and the 
remaining eleven are devoted to a cross- 
section of the Soviet state in the thirties 
—the book was completed in 1941. In 
the discussion, British institutions are 
commonly used as yardsticks for com- 
parison, but occasionally analogies with 
rural India are drawn. Events are rarely 
told, so that to understand the book one 
must be familiar with at least one of the 
texts on Russian history. 

Despite the author’s erudition and 
power of reasoning, he hardly achieves 
his objectives. There is continuity in 
Russian history, but it is manifested 
mainly in the resistance of the Russian 
people against the Communist experi- 
ment, and of this phase of contemporary 
Russian events Sir John Maynard is un- 
equality, in the course of the past dec- 
ade economic inequality has become so 
aware. As to freedom based on economic 
conspicuous that the author's thesis is 
refuted in his own terms. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 


THE FORSAKEN FOUNTAIN 

By Rosalind Murray. 185 pages. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 2.75 
Today, the man of 
the twentieth century 
finds himself asking 
the same fundamental 
questions which  in- 
trigued human minds 
at the dawn of history: 
What is the nature of 
God? What is the 
meaning of life? What 
is the essence of goodness, truth or 
beauty? However, the average modern 
man is more likely to become confused 
and tragically bewildered rather than 
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For those who observe a silent 
moment of prayer...this religious 
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devotion in the home. Original 
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A spiritual thought for the month 





UCH is being said about the pos- 

sible collapse of Western civiliza- 
tion under the impact of Soviet ideology 
and aggression. The United States of 
America is looked upon as the bulwark 
of defense against this danger. This is 
an unsound position to take because 
real civilization has disappeared to a 
large extent even here in our republic. 

Civilization is basically that organiza- 
tion of men and nations which comes 
from the subjection of what is lower to 
that which is higher. © Civilization means 
the way of living in which matter is 
subject to spirit, body is subject to soul, 
the subhuman universe is subject to man, 
persons are subject to lawful authority, 
men and nations are subject to God. 
Civilization is both around us and within 
us. 

Civilization in this sense is rapidly 
disappearing in our nation. ‘The exist- 
ence of spirit is denied by materialists. 
Souls are the slaves of bodily passions. 
Laboratories, for many, have displaced 
churches in importance, machines master 
men, and atoms have more importance 
than souls. Lawlessness in general and 
juvenile delinquency in particular over- 
populate our jails. Citizens in this na- 
tion dedicated to the freedom of religion 
have read a declaration of independence 
from or against God. The nation itself 
is beginning officially to approve god- 
lessness and atheism. This distortion of 
values is not civilization. It is pagan 
barbarity. 

All our devotion to the arts and 
sciences cannot bolster our tottering 
civilization. Culture with its magnifi- 
cent refinement of manners is not a sub- 
stitute for real civilization. Wide enjoy- 
ment of creature comforts and material 
prosperity are not a worthy proxy for 
real civilization. There is no possibility 
of real civilization without the organiza- 
tion of life that comes from godliness in 
mind, heart, and life. 

Civilization is not safe in our nation 
where so many millions oppose God and 
religion and where so many more mil- 
lions neglect God and worship. These 


Keeping 
Civilized 


godless millions have lost their faith and 
their religion. They have lost the knowl- 
edge of real values and their ability to 
live them. They are in religious nes- 
cience. They do not know what is 
highest and what is lowest in life. They 
have culture of a sort, but they are un- 


able to civilize themselves or to save - 


real civilization for the world at large. 

We who have Catholic faith and who 
live it are the hope of real civilization in 
this Republic and in the world. In our 
faith we have a knowledge of what real 
and eternal values are. In our sacra- 
ments we have the strength to put these 
values to work for an organized life that 
is civilized. That is the full significance 
of the statement that civilization is not 
merely around us but principally within 
us. Civilization begins in the individual 
human mind and will. Many individ- 
uals, even Catholics, are externally re- 
fined and cultured, but within them- 
selves they are not really civilized. If 
they are sin-laden, they are not really 
civilized. God, the Supreme and Trans- 
cendent Good, has been made secondary 
and incidental to some lesser value. The 
soul, which makes you live, makes you 
human, makes you Godly with the 
image of its Creator, is made to serve 
some inconsequential craving of the 
body. Godliness and virtue are the 
secrets of a civilized personal life. Indi- 
vidual civilization is the key to the pres- 
ervation of all civilization. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
helps to civilize individuals. The heart 
is the symbol of love and desire. The 
Sacred Heart of the Master is the symbol 
of His love, and it reveals to us the 
nobility of Christ's desires. He loved 
God, His Father. He loved men and 
the salvation of their souls. His Heart 
is the pattern for our hearts. His desires 
are the models for our wishes. In con- 
forming our hearts to His Divine Heart 
we really become civilized. That is our 
personal problem—to become and to 
keep civilized. That is the world’s prob- 
lem and the nation’s duty—to get and to 
keep civilized. 
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stimulated and enlightened by the 
answers tendered him by the expert 
philosopher or even theologian. What 
is needed more than subtlety or un- 
appealing precision of thought is an 
understandable re-expression of basic 
truths, in terms of personal experience, 

Rosalind Murray here attempts to re. 
interpret for the non-expert mind the 
tremendous truths of metaphysics and 
religion, which alone transform a man’s 
yearning for knowledge and vision into 
an exciting, enduring, and _ profitable 
venture. The author unfolds her de. 
fense of a needed return to God, “the 
forsaken fountain” of all knowledge, 
wisdom, and vision, sometimes with 


soul-stirring analysis, sometimes with 


vivid and novel examples, but always 
with brilliance, sureness and rich intui- 
tion. She pleads for a humble but re. 
warding sense of receptivity in every 
man who vainly tries to batter down the 
doors of human limitation to enter into 
the chamber of God. She scorns both 
the barren activity of the pedantic 
scholar who pursues knowledge in an 
endless series of facts, as well as the in- 
discriminating passivity of the false 
mystic and the emotional artist. In the 
complexities of every human search for 
ultimate wisdom, the author stresses the 
need of a dynamic passivity: the heroic 
renunciation of what is good for the 
enjoyment of what is better; the ever 
deepening appreciation of all the vari- 
ous levels of natural and supernatural 
knowledge and life; the acknowledge- 
ment of the supremacy of the genuine 
Christian mystic in the attainment of 
wisdom, over the subordinate position 
of the world’s most highly acclaimed 
philosopher, poet, lover, or natural 
hero. NORBERT HERMAN, C.P. 


GROWTH OR DECLINE 

By Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard. 109 

pages. Fides Publishers $2.00 
Though addressed last year to the peo- 
ple of Paris, this pastoral is of so univers- 
al a nature and of such tremendous 
import that it became almost immedi- 
ately a document of _ international 
interest. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Paris has 
recognized a moral and _ political force 
existing today, not exclusively in France 
but world-wide in scope, which threatens 
the very foundations of modern civiliza- 
tion and challenges even the Presence 
of God in the world in His Mystical 
Form—the Church. He terms the situa- 
tion a crisis in history, a very grave 
crisis to be sure, but not necessarily one 
to be adjudged, despite its unparalleled 
violence and positive anti-God action, 
a prelude to the dissolution of the world. 

He shows a keen awareness of the per- 
plexities of ardent God-lovers in such a 
crisis and reveals a sympathetic under- 
standing of their problems of conscience. 
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To allay their fears, and to give them 
the true concept of the nature and mis- 
sion of the Church, he begins by reject- 
ing two extreme attitudes on the part 
of some within the Church: the atti- 
tudes of the Reactionary (to use the 
terms of the day) and the Liberal— 
those who think the Church should re- | 
tire from the world and fortify her de- | 
fenses, and those who believe that she 
should be more flexible and modern, 
adaptable to the present. Both these 
attitudes, he contends, are erroneous 
because of a misconception of what the 
Church is and where her essential pur- 
pose lies. His argument is based on 
theology and history. 

The Church, he asserts, is analogous 
to Christ, who in His human form visi- 
bly manifested the Godhead to the world 
and willed to continue that manifesta- 
tion in a _ supernatural, hierarchical 
society of men. As Christ, in His human | 
form on earth, was subject to time and | 
place and the vagaries of men and their | 
devices, but in His divine nature was | 
eternal and absolute, so the Church in | 
her visible form is subject to these ele- | 
ments of the world, but her divine 
mission endows her with the time-de- 
fying attributes of her Creator. 

With this concept in mind one gets 
a better understanding of the relation 
between the Church and the world. As 
long as it exists, the world will need 
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the Church as a sanctifier; and the 
Church will always be able to accept 
the challenges of a world that needs to 
be sanctified. 


His Eminence has delivered a provoc- 


ative message, especially reassuring to 
those who are anxious and disturbed. 
CHARLES T. DINAN 


FATHER DOMINIC BARBERI 

By Denis Gwynn. 254 pages. 

Desmond «& Stapleton. $3.00 
Father Dominic Barberi was born at 
Viterbo in 1792. His father died when 
he was three years old and the clear- 
souled simplicity of his lovely Christian 
mother was taken from him when he 
was six. His formative years were com- 
plete strangers to the easing formalities 
of progressive education, but Dominic 
was really educated and he became 
teacher, seer, scholar. 

Dominic began his religious life as a 
humble Passionist lay brother. Patches 
in a monastery garden and pots and 
pans in a monastery kitchen seemed the 
instruments he was to employ in fur- 
thering God's kingdom that it might be 
on earth as it is in heaven. Yet a sharp, 
native brilliance of mind singled him 
out and human providence and _ the 
Lord prepared him for the more dra- 
matic career of priest, teacher, and mis- 
sionary. His eagerness to serve in Eng- 
land seemed a folly of idle dream, and 
many a voice within and without Christ’s 


authentic family chorused the note of | 
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COMMUNISM AND THE 
CONSCIENCE OF THE WEST 


“Monsignor Sheen’s new book explores the 


basic causes for our present danger . . . Being 
warned will not tell us what to do, but under- 
standing the root causes will help. Msgr. 
Sheen’s contribution to this understanding is 
magnificent.”"—The Tablet (Brooklyn) 
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TEGAWITHA 
CATHOLIC CAMP FOR GIRLS 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres on pri- 
vate lake. 3 hours from N.Y. and Phila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, sailing, canoeing, 
aquaplaning, archery, hockey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics. Junior Camp. Private chapel on grounds. 
3ist year. Mr. William M. Lynch, Mrs. James P. 
Lynch, Directors. Catalog. Mrs. James P. Lynch, 




















Camp Tegawitha, in-the- Poconos, Tobyhanna, Penna. 
LE Catholic Camp, Boys 4-18 
in White Mountains, N. H. 


Separate Junior Group. Private Lake. All water sports, 
riflery, basketball, baseball, football, boxing, craftwork, 
movies, camping trips to Canada and mountains, laundry, 
riding, included in fee of $250. Annual pilgrimage to the 
Shrine of St. Anne at Quebec. Registered nurse. No hay 
fever. Half-season enrollment accepted. Directors: L. 8. 
Francis, 1930 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. Rev. Town- 
send, Sacred Heart Univ., Rev. V. P. Sarmiento, Univ. of 
Montreal. 





OUR LADY OF THE LAKE CAMP 
FOR BOYS 
CENTER HARBOR N. H. 
Age 7-15. Season June 27—August 22 


Weekly Rates $22.00. Baseball - Soccer - Basketball 
- Swimming - Boating - Mountain Climbing, etc. 
Enrollment Two Weeks or Longer. For Information 
write: Rev. John J. McDevitt, 96 Bartlett Street, 
Somerville, Mass. Telephone: . Somerville 3488. 





CAMP ST. JOHN’S 
A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP 


Life. Modern 
rt 


$400.00 season. For catalogue write 
Robert Giegengack, Yale Univ. A.A.. New Haven. Conn. 
bong phone Fordham 7-7768 (Bronx) ; SOuth 8-0518 (Bkiyn) ; 
Virginia 7-3518 i Patehogue 579M2 (L.1.). 


Directors: Rev. J. McElroy, Robert Giegengack. 





CAMP PINE ACRES 


A Catholic Camp for Girls 
Situated in the Allegheny Mountains Six Miles 
Southwest of Legonier, Pa. Excellent Food—Com- 
plete Camp Equipment. All Water and Field Sports. 
Address: The Rev. Joseph A. Doerr, Pastor 
St. George’s Church, 225 Allen Ave. 
Pittsburgh 10, Pennsylvania, or 

Camp Directress, Miss Mary Louise McBride, M.A. 

516 Spring St., Latrobe, Pennsylvania 








CAMP NOTRE DAME 
NEW HAMPSHIRF 


NAMASCHAUG 


BOYS, Ages 6 to 16 : : 
49th Season—Second Oldest Catholic Camp in 


ray A Spofford June 24 to August 25 


Rates: $200 Per Nine-Week Season; $110 Per Mo. 


SPRUCELAND 

GIRLS, Ages 6 to 16 ; 
28th Season—Fourth Season as a Catholic Camp 
On Granite Lake July | to August 25 
20 Miles from Camps Namaschaug and Mar- 


vette 
Retene $225 Per Season; $120 Per Month 


MARQUETTE 

BOYS, Ages 6 to 16 
on Lie Spotter July | to August 25 
Rates: $350 Per Season; $190 Per Month 

In the Foothills of the White Mountains 
Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each 


Camp . . Physician in Residence or Attendance 
at Each Camp . . Finest Equipment. . Beautiful 
Waterfronts Mature Supervision . . Free 


Round Trip Transportation to Namaschaug and 
Spruceland. 


Address Inquiries to: 
JOHN E. CULLUM 
MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL 
Camp Notre Dame 


State Capitol Building, Union City, N. J. 
Phone UNion 3-3840—If no answer Call 
UNion 5-7178 
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France Alive 
Claire Huchet Bishop 


A widely talked about book of “in- 
credible” activity in France .. . vital- | 
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ized parish life . . . workers’ factories 
. . . decline of anticlericalism .. . 
priests in the mines and labor centers 
. “Evi- ¢ 
dence that there is a definite and} 
strong Catholic renewal on the } 


. new religious orders . . 


march. A road map to its route.”— { 
Catholic Book Club News Letter. 


“A book which has the impact of | 
daylight on a man who is shaken$ 
awake at high noon.”—New York ¢ 
Herald Tribune. $3.00 





The First 
Freedom 


Wilfrid Parsons, S. J. 


One of the most challenging books of 
the year—to one of the year’s most } 
challenging problems. Father Par- { 
sons has exploded the myth of the so-¢ 
called “historic principle” of separa- 
tion of church and state in America, § 
and has completely exploded the ¢ 
dangerous significance of recent 
Supreme Court decisions which may § 
be used to harm the parochial school ¢ 
in particular and respect for religion } 
in general. $2.25} 
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With Love, 
Peter 


Christopher Hollis 
Reviewers cannot decide whether this 
heart-warming story of family life is 
a novel or not. Actually it doesn’t 2 
make any difference: the people are} 
real, their thoughts are good, and { 
they do hail the book as “superb” and | 
“always amiable and witty”; the } 
author as “ready to be draped in the ¢ 
mantle of the great Chesterton.” 


$2.50 
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folly. And yet the last eight years of 
his life were spent living the Calvary 
of his dream and serving the rebuilding 
of a lost faith in what was once Merry 
England. His English was a stuttering 
hesitation, yet -God elected him to re- 
ceive the master of English prose into 
the Church of his fathers. A _ rain 
soaked, sandal-footed, physically broken 
Italian emigrant priest and the great 
John Henry Newman kneeling and 
humbly petitioning him to receive him 
into the Church of the Apostles were 
the obvious figures in a drama which 
shocked and unsettled the foundations 
of the Church of England. 

Denis Gwynn retells the tale of this 
fantastic history with precision of word, 
luxury of detail, and richness of docu- 
mentation. 

AUGUSTINE P. MCCARTHY, C.P. 


THE BABE RUTH STORY 
By Babe Ruth as told to Bob Consi- 
dine. 250 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.00 
There are many arguments in baseball 
circles concerning certain events in the 
life of Babe Ruth. Most of these can be 
settled, once and for all, by reading this 
authentic Babe Ruth story. It is the 
Babe’s own version as told to Bob Con- 
sidine. His story is interesting, not only 
for its exact recounting of his own fab- 
ulous career, but also for the many side- 
lights that he gives on managers and 
players with whom he was associated 
for over three decades. It is a colorful 
story, told with humor. It thrills you 
with the accounts of brawls and bitter 
rivalries; it fills you with admiration 
at the loyalty and friendship that ex- 
isted among the baseball greats. Babe 
tells his story with disarming frankness 
and candor. His own authentic version 
deserves its place among the legitimate 

contemporary autobiographies. 

JOSEPH BRICE 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE WELL OF LIVING WATERS. By 
Pascal P. Parente. 335 pages. B. Herder Co. 
$3.50. The life of grace must take root and 
flourish in the soil of human souls, human in- 
tellects, and human wills—soil that can be- 
come parched and dried up by egotism and 
preoccupation with the things of time. But 
God’s word, spoken to us through His Son and 
interpreted for us by an authoritative Church, 
is a well of living water which can enrich the 
soil of the human spirit and make it bear fruit 
for eternity. With this thought in mind, Father 
Parente has gathered choice passages from 
Scripture, the Fathers, and the classic spiritual 
writers and has arranged them topically so that 
his finished work is an authoritative handbook 
on the Christian life, dealing with the theologi- 
cal and moral virtues, the means of perfection, 
the evangelical counsels, and mystical graces. 
The selections reveal a fruitful acquaintance 
with the best sources of Christian spirituality. 
It is regrettable, however, that in one place 





Father Parente nodded when on page 59 hei 
credits St. Thomas with the teaching that 
charity is not a habit distinct from the move- 
ment of the Holy Ghost dwelling in the just; 
this opinion of Peter the Lombard was expressly 
rejected by St. Thomas in the place cited by 
Father Parente. 


A RUSSIAN JOURNAL. By John Steinbeck 
with photographs by Robert Capa. 220 pages. 
The Viking Press. $3.75. When a man with 
as facile a pen as John Steinbeck finds a com- 
panion with as alert an eye for a picture as 
Robert Capa, and the two go flying off to Rus- 
sia to see what the Russian people are like, 
there is ample ground for a good book. Their 
conclusion is that the Russian people are simply 
people, very much the same as people the 
world over. They like peace, they like good 
living, they want better times, they misunder- 
stand America, and so on. A superficial book, 
but good enough reading. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE CROSS. By John 
A. Kane. 144 pages. The Declan X. McMullen 
Co. $2.00. It is not too easy to find devotional 
books on the Passion of Christ which at the 
same time offer us thought-provoking insights 
into the theology of the Redemption. Father 
Kane's book has the advantage of being an aid 
to meditation without having to confine itself 
merely to the external aspects of Christ's suffer- 
ing and death; he dwells on Christ's lifelong 
anticipation of and yearning for the cross and 
he makes sure that his readers do not mistake 
the notion of satisfaction for a kind of penal 
substitution wherein the Innocent Son of God 
would become the punished victim of His 
Father’s wrath against mankind. The Passion 
of Christ is here revealed as a work of love 
challenging Christ's followers to meet their own 
crosses with a love patterned after the heroism 
shown to them on Golgotha. 


MAGIC SHADOWS. By Martin Quigley, Ir. 
190 pages. Georgetown Univ. Press $3.50. 
From a vantage point of long association with 
the motion picture industry, Mr. Quigley has 
traced the origin of the art-science of motion 
pictures and its necessarily co-related field of 
optics from the time of Aristotle to the success- 
ful production of motion pictures today. It is 
particularly interesting to note the part played 
by various clerics in the noncommercial aspect 
of the development of motion pictures. This 
volume should be recognized not only as an 
invaluable source for those interested in the 
technical aspects of the subject but also as a 
popular story of the origins of motion pictures. 


REVIEWERS 

Rev. FREDERICK FRAZER is a member of 
the English Department of St. Thomas 
Moore High School in Philadelphia, Pa. 

EuisE LAVELLE is a free-lance writer 
who lives in New York City. 

Fercus MAcpbONALD, C.P., M.A., is 
author of The Church and Secret Socie- 
ties in the United States. 

WILLIAM SOLZBACHER, Ph.D., inter- 
nationally known lecturer, is associated 
with the Speakers’ Research Committee 
of the United Nations. 

N. S. Trmasuerr, Ph.D., author of 
Religion in Russia, is Associate Profes- 
sor of Sociology at Fordham University. 
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FACTION yoets 


by JOHN 8S. KENNEDY 


Peony by Pearl S. Buck 
Tobias Brandywine by Dan Wickenden 
Something’s Got to Give 

by Marion Hargrove 
Cornelia by Rene Kuhn 
The Lower Town by Roger Lemelin 
Asylum for the Queen 

by Mildred Jordan 


Peony by Pearl S. Buck 

> In her last book, Pavilion of Women, 
Mrs. Buck pictured a_ heretical, sus- 
pended priest advocating a kind of 
pantheism as a universal religion where- 
on all could agree, thus eliminating the 
credal barriers which divide mankind. 
In the present work her theme is the 
assimilation of a handful of Jews to the 
Chinese mass after their sensible aban- 
donment of the Jewish religion. 

She is writing of the family of Ezra 
Ben Israel about a hundred years ago. 
The father is part Chinese and careless 
about strict Jewish belief and practice. 
The mother, wholly Jewish, is a rigorous 
adherent of these, intent on maintaining 
Jewish separateness and having her son, 
David, marry the local rabbi’s daughter. 
David is torn between the two attitudes, 
as well as between two women, the 
rabbi’s daughter and a Chinese girl. Pe- 
ony, a young bondmaid in Ezra’s house 
loves David, knows that he can never be 
hers, and addresses herself to resolving 
the conflict by helping maneuver the 
family away from their religion and the 
segregation it entails, into the undif- 
ferentiated “sea of humanity.” Circum- 
stances aid her, and, at the close, David, 
now well along in years, is a Chinese, 
his Jewishness gone, along with the dis- 
carded Jewish religion. 

As a novel, this work is negligible, 
halt, and crudely manipulated. The 
principal point of interest in the book 
is the thesis that the Jewish religion is 
artificial and arbitrary, causing Jews all 
the trouble they have known for cen- 
turies and bringing them no _ benefit. 
The way of wisdom is the Chinese way, 
with its galaxy of gods, its pragmatic 
preoccupation with earth and _ sensual 
‘atisfaction, its refusal to regard religion 
a of enough importance to warrant 
ichisms and strife. Jew who has 
chosen this way tells David that, as he 
is no longer a Jew, the question of 
whether or not God exists is now of no 
moment to him, hence he is at peace 
and free of persecution. This, it is im- 
plied, is the solution for Jews every- 
where. 
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The author takes it for granted that 
Jewish monotheism is outmoded non- 
sense, that self-sufficient humanity is the 
supreme being, that man’s destiny is 
compassed by the sensate world. Thus, 
her answer to the vexatious problem of 
human brotherhood is abandonment of 
the grounds of man’s distinctive nature, 
dignity, rights, as well as abandonment 
of the very possibility of truth. 

(John Day. $3.00) 


Tobias Brandywine by Dan Wickenden 
> The title character is a mysterious 
stranger who happens into the Windrow 
household and stays on for almost a 
decade. The Windrows are dominated 
and suffocated by their aged, autocratic 
father. The benevolent and dexterous 
Tobias serves as a kind of deus ex ma- 
china in giving new. life to the Windrow 
clan. Cedric bursts out romantically 
and marries the widow for whom he 
has long secretly mooned. The old- 
maidish Emily dazzles everyone in ama- 
teur theatricals and has her choice of 
two ardent suitors. Son-in-law George 
gets from the stuffy small 
and makes a new career in California. 
His two children break the Windrow 
mold, Scotty to marry as he chooses and 
go West, Gladys to become a novelist. 
When he has served his purpose, Tobias 
disappears. 

All this, with its stock situations and 
proliferating improbabilities, is lightly 
sketched by Mr. Wickenden. He has 
done well in character delineation and 
especially well in conveying the de- 
lights and heartbreak of youth. Tobias 
is a tax on credulity, as is another pic- 
turesque figure named Crispin Flannery. 
But the book has charm, is authentic 
in its treatment of goings-on in a staid 
town, reflects intimate knowledge of 
family relationships and friction, and 
provides pleasant entertainment. 


(Morrow. $3.00) 


away town 


Something’s Got to Give 
by Marion Hargrove 

> Radio suffers another going-over here. 
Joe Dobbs and Chuck Bartlet are young, 
struggling writers. Both are happily 
married, each has two children; but 
their wives think more money should be 
coming in and hit on the idea of a 
radio program in which they will dis- 
cuss the art of handling small children. 
In no time the girls are radio stars, 
Chuck is manager of the program, and 
Joe is grinding out scripts. The Dobbs 


home is overrun with technicians, an- 
nouncers, agency men, etc. Its whole 
atmosphere is changed, decidedly for 
the worse. The two couples are per- 
petually pestered, know no privacy or 
tranquillity, grow edgy and unhappy. 
And the children are completely ne- 
glected. Joe contrives an escape; the 
program comes to an end; with delight, 
all four return to normality. 

Mr. Hargrove has made this believ- 
able and amusing. The Dobbses and 
Bartlets are recognizable and _ likable. 
Their excursion into a mad realm is 
neatly managed, with a tickling touch 
and some sharp shafts at a number of 
contemporary nuisances. The fast-mov- 
ing story has an air of wholesomeness 
which is occasionally polluted by pro- 
fanity and the implied acceptance of 
contraceptive practice as proper. 
(William Sloane Associates. $3.00) 


Cornelia by Rene Kuhn 
> Cornelia Glennon is bone-selfish, 
ruthless egotist. She marries the most 
eligible young man in town, has two 
children, divorces her husband and cuts 
him off from Ann and Tony when they 
are ten and eight respectively. She be- 
comes a fashionable dress designer, 
moves in a circle of glittering sophistic- 
ation, packs the children off to school 
and camp te suit her own convenience. 
Their unhappiness and insecurity she 
does not even notice; their need of 
their father and a settled home does 
not so much as occur to her. But they 
grow up, have crises to meet, turn away 
from her to their father. Too late, she 
awakens to the failure and loneliness 
which she has brought upon herself. 
Without being profound, this novel 
contains and effectively sets forth some 
acute and timely truths. The author 
has not given it the right focus, how- 
ever. Cornelia’s character is not suf- 
ficiently accounted for, the reasons for 
her being such as she is are not ex- 
plored, and her final collapse is a little 
mechanical. The center of the narra- 
tive is Ann, and here an excellent piece 
of portraiture has been done, one which 
is convincing and affecting. Had Ann 
been made the principal figure, the 
work, impressive as it stands, would 
have had greater cogency. 
(Random House. $2.75) 


The Lower Town by Roger Lemelin 

> Mr. Lemelin’s purpose is twofold in 
this novel set in a poor section of the 
city of Quebec. First, he presents a 
triangle involving two young men, boy- 
hood friends, who love the same girl. 
The more attractive and self-assured 
wins her love; the more worthy and sub- 
stantial is spurned. Yet the latter gains 
a victory over the former, for his ster- 
ling goodness, his profundity and sa- 
gacity are recognized and envied by his 
successful rival, 
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Souls at Stake 
By Francis J. Ripley and F. S. Mitchell 


“I received your book at 5 P. M. and now at 9:15 I am 
pretty well through with it—which fact speaks louder than words. 
I just can’t put it down. One thing is sure, that if it has the 
effect on everybody that it has had on me it will cause a terrific 
conflagration. I am just shaking from head to foot and the only 
thing I wish is to throw myself on my knees and to ask Our Lord to 
forgive me for being such a caricature of an apostle, so lukewarm 
and so slothful and so infected by human respect. If only the fire this book has 
kindled in me would last and consume me completely! How I have been trying to 
get out of things! As you say, praying for people and maybe doing penance for 
them are very good things to make action fructify—but they cannot be substitutes 
for it. How I desire to become an apostle . . . By the way, I simply love your 
‘Conference in Hell.’ These devilish suggestions contain in essence all the difficul- 
ties I have met in the course of my work—and for once they can be seen with 
their true origin.” 
From a letter sent to the Authors by a Reader of “Souls At Stake.” 
From Your Catholic Bookstore or the Publisher 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
DEPT. 29, 53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











Please SCM Me iceecsecssscseens copy of SOULS AT STAKE by Francis J. Ripley and 
SO 
F. S. Mitchell @ $2.50 
a Ae SR eee nee re Ng Fer eee re we ere er eee were ee er ee ene ee ee ee ee 
Address 














Goes ANYWHERE 


AT LOWEST COST! 





MOTOR SCOOTER 


The CUSHMAN Motor Vehicle goes where automobiles 
can’! go—across open country—down narrow, rugged 
trails. It's the most efficient, most economical form 

of motor transportation. Two-wheel models avail- 
able with or without side-car for personal trans- 
portation, three-wheel models for carrying 
loads up to 500 Ibs. Z 



















2 wheels, automatic 
clutch with or with- 
2 wheels, 2 speeds out 2speed gearbox 


with sidecor 


Ideal for Mission Use 


4 H.P. SINGLE CYLINDER MOTOR; 
4 CYCLE; WITH OR WITHOUT 
TWO-SPEED AND REVERSE GEAR 
BOX; AUTOMATIC CLUTCH; MAG-’ 
NETO AND LIGHTS; SPEED 35 TO 
40 M.P.H. 








For foreign purchase and shipment write to 


CUSHMAN OVERSEAS CORPORATION 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING . NEW YORK, N. Y., U. § 





A. 

















ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL-SCHOOL OF NURSING, 


Fourth St. and Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
- Hoboken 3-2484. Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis. Margaret M. Corbett, R.N., 
B.S., Director. — Graduates are allowed college 
credits toward B.S. degree. Accredited High 
School diploma. Classes begin September and 
February. 


MISERICORDIA Sto"! of Nursine 
HOSPITAL . 541 east stn st., w. ¥. 28, N.Y. 


An Accredited School Conducted by the Sisters of 
Misericorde. Four Years of High School Required. 
Classes start in September. For Further Information 
apply to: The Directional School of Nursing. 
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‘This familiar situation is, however, 
subsidiary to the second concern of the 
novelist: namely, to portray and criti. 
cize a state of things in which the parish 
dominates the lives of all who belong 
to it and, as he would have it, denies 
them the opportunity for adult develop. 
ment because of the narrowness of an 
autocratic clergy and the prevalence of 
a childish, pietistic, and xenophobic 
mentality. At these conditions Mr, 
Lemelin iashes out vigorously, indeed 
furiously. His so-called satire is over- 
done and out of control, hence not 
nearly so telling as he intends. But the 
honest reader must admit that the au- 
thor has, however unincisively, fumbled 
toward a real and important truth: i.e, 
that piety and external conformity are 
never the fullness of Christian living, 
and now, at this decisive moment in 
modern history, are woefully inadequate. 
Today the Christian community cannot 
retreat behind barricades, hug itself to 
itself, ignore the world’s plight, and 
take pride in its superiority and security, 
That way lies the betrayal and failure 
of an apostolic mission. The .need is 
for mature. soundly formed, authentic 
Christians, charitable and daring, who 
will be the leaven in the mass. 
(Reynal and Hitchcock. $3.00) 


Asylum for the Queen 

by Mildred Jordan 
> Here, mes amis, is one of those novels 
about French people in which the char- 
acters speak flawlessly idiomatic, fluent, 
and eloquent English, but regularly 
lapse into French. Par exemple, take 
this snippet of dialogue. “Dieu, it was 
marvelous fun!” Nice? But que voulez 
vous? The French are a strange, not 
to say a weird, people at least in novels 
by Americans. The present instance is 
no exception. Pierre de Michelait, our 
handsome hero, is a French aristocrat 
enamored of Marie Antoinette. Comes 
the Revolution, and he tries desperately 
to save her life. In vain, of course. 
Then he emigrates to the Pennsylvania 
wilderness to establish a refuge for the 
Dauphin. Again, in vain. Meanwhile, 
he has affairs of various sorts with five 
women of various sorts, the descriptions 
of these amours not being of various 
sorts but all equally explicit. Further- 
more, he goes through a series of re- 
ligious spasms, abandoning Catholicism 
because (it says here) the quest for spir- 
itual perfection is “narrowing,” “crush- 
ing,” and finally concocting a faith “that 
belongs to me and no one else.” 

This has all the standard equipment 
of the “historical” extravaganza, includ- 
ing lashings of melodrama and some un- 
commonly rank bestiality. And it is 
busting out all over with howlers con- 
cerning Catholicism. Have you heard 
for example, that Voltaire was a Jesuit? 
Incroyable, chers readers. 

(Knopf. $3.50) 
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CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


[Continued from Page 23] 


red letter occasions and come rarely. 
By and large, the days telescope them- 
selves together, and it is hard to place 
any event in its precise chronological 
niche. The sameness of our days does 
not carry over to the personal relation- 
ship between husband and wife, how- 
ever. Human relationships do not stand 
still. They grow or diminish depending 
on the care given them. Love nurtured 
solicitously with tenderness and _for- 
bearance deepens over the years. The 
affinity of husband and wife becomes so 
richly satisfying on so many levels that 
it more than compensates for any lack of 
material blessings. We partners, 
lovers, and friends. 

The world accepts our statements 
about being good companions but 
doubts whether we are capable of being 
good lovers because we refuse to use 
contraceptives. The use of contracep- 
tives prevents conception, it is true, but 
it also prevents complete sexual fulfil- 
ment. When the consummation of love 
is reduced to the satisfaction of an appe- 
tite, there is hardly room for rapture; 
rapture is a spiritual transport which 
requires more to summon it than appeas- 
ing a hunger. 

The prohibition of the Church against 
the use of contraceptives is not a base 
plot to fill the world with Catholics. It 
is simply the enforcement of God’s law. 

The rhythm system of birth control 
which Catholics may use has many ene- 
mies who feel that of all the unnatural 
means of birth control, the most un- 
natural is self-control. Here again the 
small sacrifices continuously required of 
us give us strength to make a large 
sacrifice. And now, as always, when we 
think to impoverish ourselves for God, 
we find that we are instead enriched. 
The period of self-denial is another 
shared experience which results once 
more in greater love. 

So here is Christian marriage. It 
seems to the world that we have nothing 
and in a way that is certainly true. 
Loving each other so, we rarely think 
about using the rhythm system until we 
simply cannot afford another child. The 
dwelling that houses us is usually shabby, 
the lawns around it worn. The furni- 
ture within is scarred at different levels, 
depending on whether a small truck or 
a large tricycle was the instrument of 
destruction. Small fingerprints blur the 
window panes and obscure the pattern 
on the lower portion of the wall paper. 
To someone whose dream of a greater 
happiness is synonymous with a bigger 
car, a younger husband, a better address, 
a blonder wife, it certainly offers a 
dreary prospect. 

_ We are not to be pitied, however. It 
is true that we lack many of the comforts 
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GOD'S OWN METHOD 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, 
C.P., S.T.D. 


A Miniature Library on the Sacred 
Passion of Christ Crucified. Suit- 
able for the Busy Religious and 
Priest, for the Earnest Layman. An 
Enduring Graduation Gift. 


"A fresh approach to old enduring 
truths, well adapted to the rising gen- 
eration.” 

—The Catholic World 
"An able and popular author has here 
written a striking book on the meaning 
of the Incarnation and of the Passion." 


—The Catholic Booklist 
‘Every devotional point supported by 
sound theology.” 

—Francis J. Connell, CSSR, in the 

Ecclesiastical Review 

Don't be a Palm Sunday Catholic! 

Make the Sacred Passion of Christ 
Crucified a Daily Memorandum. 


Order from Your Catholic Bookmart 
or The Sign 

Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 
Price $2.00 














“TEACH ALL NATIONS”’ 


Bring Christ to the Home Missions of the 
South and to 167 Million Pagans in Africa, 
Over half a million converts already gained 
in our African Mission Fields. 


Now is “America’s Hour” says our Holy 
Father. Is it your hour? Is Christ calling 
you? 


How better can you serve God than to serve 
Him as a Missionary? 
Write: The Reverend Rector 
SOCIETY OF AFRICAN MISSIONS 
DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 























DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 


Preparatory Seminary for Society 
of the Divine Word 
Accelerated Latin 


course for delayed voca- 
tions, age 16 - 23. 


Home and foreign missions. 

Guidance and information — Father Rector 
St. Joseph's Mission House 
Bordentown, New Jersey 











MARIANNHILL FATHERS 
Young men are invited to dedicate their lives to 
God under the banner of Our Lady and her 
mother St. Ann. For descriptive booklet, pros- 
pectus and further information write to: 

VERY REV. FR. RECTOR 
St. Bernard's Seminary Brighton, Michigan 











BECOME A SALVATORIAN LAY BROTHER 


There’s Something About a Soldier—thet 4 fine— 
especially a soldier of Christ! 
When oa battie's to be won, every available 
soldier is essential and necessary. So it is with 
the Leader, Christ, in the Battle of Life. Have 
you a desire to serve the greatest General of 
all by giving the skills of your mind and body to 
Him and by working with priests in the salva- 
tion of immortal souls? 
If so, write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial 

Society of the — Savior—St. Nazi 


janz, 
isconsin 

















Your church, too, 
deserves the finest 
carillon available 








Dept. 113 
3015 Casitas Ave., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





"Assistant Agency Executive For In- 
take and Family Division of Catholic 
Family and Child Welfare Agency. 
$4,152.00 — $4,644.00. Salary de- 
pending Upon Supervisory and Ad- 
ministrative Experience. Apply to 
General Director, Catholic Social 
Service, 995 Market Street, San 
Francisco 3, California." 











SACRED HEART SEMINARY 


for foreign Missions conducted by the Sens of the 
Sacred Heart. Would you like to be a Priest or a 
Brother for foreign missions? We offer this oppor- 
tunity to boys of high school or college age, to more 
advanced students, to Seminarians and to Priests 
No special studies required for lay brothers. Lack 
of funds no obstacle. For information write: Rector 
of the Sacred Heart Seminary, Forestville, Cincin- 
nati 30, Ohio. 











THE HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
OF ST. JOHN OF GOD 


The Hospitaller Brothers founded by St. John of God, 
in Spain in 1537, have during all these years with- 
out interruption, administered to the sick and poor, 
at home and on the Missions. Here is an opportunity 
for young Americans desirous of consecrating them- 
selves to Almighty God in the Religious Life, to be 
of very valuable service to the Church and Society, 
because this Religious Order embraces every form 
of Catholic Action. Further particulars may be ob- 
tained from the Novice Master, St. John of 
God's, 2025 West Adams Bivd., Los Angeles 7, 
Calif. (for West Coast) and Novice Master, 
St. John of God's, Gloucester, Massachusetts 
(for East Coast). 











HOLY FAMILY SEMINARY 

2500 Ashby Road St. Louis 14, Mo. 
is entirely devoted to the preparation of older 
students (delayed vocations) for the priesthood 
in the Congregation of the MISSIONARIES OF 
ber. 

Write to us now. New Courses begin in Sept. 
THE HOLY FAMILY. 

Write to us now. New Courses begin in Septem- 























BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discaiced Carmelite 
e ves and ——- who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious state. 
Boys o have finished grammar school or 
higher grades may appy to: 
REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0.C.D. 
Minor Seminary of Our Lady 
Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 


Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition will 
be given consideration. 
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MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 
For further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 

Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 











FRANCISCAN one'Sct-edtteors 


devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Yo men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with ‘ 


Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 

















THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


is the oldest Nursing Order of Men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 
men and boys of all classes and creeds, rich or poor, — % a 

MODERN SAMARITANS—an illustrated booklet describing the various activities of the 
Brothers—sent upon request to any young man desiring to devote his life to the service of 


God as a Religious Hospital Brother. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE 4 


108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 
Box 360, Rt. 1, ''Glennondale,'’ Clayton, Mo. 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Mas- 
ter and interested in boarding school work or 
the rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain 
more information by writing to: Rev. Brother 
Provincial, Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 
Eighth grade graduates are also now being 
poe in our New St. Joseph Juniorate. 








The Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


Offer to young men interested in the religious life 
many types of activities: teaching in grammar 
schools, high schools, colleges, homes for underprivi- 
leged boys, foreign missions; office work, trades, ete. 
Write for illustrated booklet, ‘‘Holy Cross Brothers.’ 


dress . 
“BROTHER SILVAN MELLETT, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie, New York 








THE SCHOOL OF SAINT PHILIP NERI 
(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 

PREPARATORY FOR THE ROMAN CATHO- 

LIC PRIESTHOOD FOR ALL DIOCESES AND 

RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 


Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three years 
of high school training whose formal prepara- 
tion for the Priesthood is wanting or should be 
supplemented. 
Cenducted and taught by Jesuit Priests 
For catalog address 
THE REVEREND REGISTRAR 


126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Massachusetts 


Announcement 


Vocations Needed 


The Sisters of Charity of Zams who spe- 

ialize in d tic work in seminaries and 
institutions and in the care of old people 
are in need of many vocations. They offer 
the opp ity of a religi tion to 
girls who have not had the benefit of an 
education or special training and also to 
women whose age would be an obstacle to 
most religious orders. Candidates should 
apply to 








MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
705 Clyman Street Watertown, Wis. 











The Religious Hospitalers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 
Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 
terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 
the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 


Superior, 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





1S OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A MISSIONARY NUN? 


“If thou wilt be perfect’’ . . . Come, follow Francis of 
Assisi in building up Christ’s Spiritual Edifice—not for 
time, but for eternity. What greater work has life to 
offer than this? Come without counting the cost. Every 
generous soul is needed to answer the cry for help of the 
Colored People in millions still outside the True Fold. 
Christ is waiting to use each and all. Write today for 
information. 

The Reverend Mother Provincial, 0. S. F., 
Franciscan Convent, 
3725 Ellerslie Avenue, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. 











SISTERS OF ST. ELIZABETH 
ARE IN NEED OF VOCATIONS 


Young women interested in practical nursing in- 
cluding domestic work are invited to write. The 
Sisters devote their lives to God in Nursing Homes 
for invalid, crippled and blind women. Such women 
who have passed the age of 30, but still give promise 
of becoming good religious, too are encouraged to 


write to: MOTHER SUPERIOR 
107 East Reservoir Ave. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 








Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
WILLIAMSVILLE, NEW YORK 


devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick _in hospitals and the 
teaching of =~. The Community enjoys the 
privilege of Perpetual Adoration, combining the 
active and contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 





MISSIONARY SISTERS 
o' 


e 
MOST SACRED HEART 
OF JESUS 
devote themselves to teaching, nursing and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 to 30 desiring to join their 
ranks are invited to write to 
Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P. O. Reading, Pa. 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y 














An opportunity for social service, associated 
is offered by the Sisters of the Good 
themselves to Our Lord and, in union with the 
young women d to t¢ tati 


P 





at the Monastery to observe the | 
Mery of St. Caecilia, 141 Edgington Lane, 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


with a life of retirement from the world and prayer, 
Shepherd of Wheeling, West Virginia. These Sisters dedicate 

Good Shepherd, labor for the rehabilitation of 
Pp . and for the intellectual and moral formation of the children 
of broken homes. be women of goed character and family are welcome to 


e there and seek fignt on their vocation, 
awe © 


send some days 
tite to Mother 








60 











and delights that money can buy, but 
we are more than requited for this 
deprivation by our possessions which 
cannot be bought. Through putting 
aside vain attempts to please the world 
and directing our efforts to pleasing 
God, we have found the very things for 
which the world searches blindly and 
without success. Peace of mind, true 
security, and abundant love are ours, 
Whatever trials may come to upset the 


‘surface of our life, nothing can disturb 


the serene happiness at the core of it. 
We know that God will never require 
more of us than, with His help, we can 
give. Man and woman, we complement 
each other in mutual need and mutual 
aid. And it is good. 


LETTER TO A POLITICIAN 
[Continued from Page 43] 

would have seen to it that the place was 

constantly under strict surveillance.) 

I often think of how Pilate, the little 
politician, must have quailed a few 
hours after he had betrayed the Saviour, 
when darkness fell upon Jerusalem and 
the earth quaked and the rocks were 
rent. He couldn't have been too com- 
fortable. Perhaps you will think of it 
too, when tempted to play politics in 
this most crucial year. Every betrayal of 
the weak and the defenseless, every ex- 
ploitation of the people, is a betrayal of 
Him: Yet we even have in our midst a 
political movement based upon an ideol- 
ogy foreign to America which would 
have no part of Him. 

It’s time you grew up and shunned 
compromise. It’s time you emerged 
from deals in the back room to dealings 
in the open. For all but the stalwarts 
are likely to go down in the confused 
political melee which is our present por- 
tion. Today you are not only involved 
in domestic issues but, for the first time, 
in world issues. And it’s no game for 
children. 

And when you are striving to ensure 
fairness to labor, to eradicate racial 
intolerance, to protect minorities, and 
to feed the hungry, do not forget 
our friend, the little businessman. He is 
still somewhat out on the end of a limb. 
I encountered one the other day who 
was putting on the market a convertible 
doghouse. He pointed out all the ad- 
vantages it has over the regular, time- 
honored doghouse. A_ snappy-looking 
edifice, it can be set up and pulled down 
at will, according to the whim of the 
most migratory of dog owners, and with 
all modern conveniences for the dog. 

The man should be encouraged, for it 
looks as though it’s going to be a good 
year for doghouses. Even some little 
politicians may inadvertently find their 
way into them—and they may not prove 
as convertible as could be desired.: 

Sympathetically yours, 
A Voice from the Rear. 


THE SIGN 
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THE INTRUDER 


[Continued from Page 20] 


ing with her back to the door, feeling 
the wetness of the rain on her throat. 
For there was Jim, standing with his 
arms about the boy, looking at her with 
a look of surprise and love in his eyes. 
At the boy's frantic hugging, he leaned 
over and put his cigarette down on a 
hall table ashtray. ; 

“Well,” he said, as he knelt and man- 
aged to get both arms about Danny, 
“why all this sudden welcoming?” And 
Jeanne knew, as he hugged the boy up 
to him, that whatever happened to her 
she could never come between this man 
and his son. 

“Hey, what’s this?” He caught sight 
of the cage, overturned, and the mouse 
sitting up inquisitively, clutching at the 
bars with his tiny claws, his whiskers 
quivering. 

“Miss—Jeanne got it for me,” said 
Danny, and to her surprise she saw that 
he was crying openly, like a child—the 
first time she had ever seen tears in his 
eyes. 

She sat down suddenly on the bench 
by the old-fashioned hall tree. “I thought 
you were on the bus going out to the 
school,” she said. The girl at the plant 
told me; there has been an accident.” 

“Oh,” said Jim. “That. Why, no. I 
called Mrs. McGuire to ask what time 
you had left, and she said she didn’t 
know, but you had taken Danny with 
you, and so I knew then that you hadn't 
gone to the school, because I had 
promised Danny he’d never have to go 
back. So I just came on here to wait 
for you.” 

“Oh,” said Jeanne weakly. 

“And you'd both better get out of 
those wet coats,” said Jim. “Here, let 
me help you.” 

He helped Danny first, while Jeanne 
sat looking at them. A man and a small 
boy that needed comforting. Did she 
just imagine that maybe Danny hadn't 
looked at her with such hatred when 
he spoke of the white mouse? Did she 
just imagine that maybe the fifty-first 
time she had tried to be nice to him, 
it had made some impression? And sud- 
denly she felt her own eyes filled with 
tears, so that she couldn’t keep from 
burying her face in her hands. For as 
Danny turned to go up the stairs, he 
stooped and picked up the cage—the 
cage with the inquisitive, friendly little 
white mouse. 

“Here, here,” said Jim, and he drew 
her up into his arms. “I wasn’t on the 
bus. Everything i is all right. Don’t worry, 
darling.” 

His lips were on hers, his arms strong 
and sturdy around her. 

“It’s not just that,” she whispered. 

“It’s that I love you so much, Jim—you 
and Danny—and a white mouse.’ 


June, 1948 





PARISH VISITORS of MARY IMMACULATE 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters, Trained 
Catechists and Professional Social Workers, Central 
— House: 328 West 7lst Street, New York 
ity 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature. 











The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois. 














HAVE YOU A DARING 9 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT e 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 





The Little Sisters of the Assumption 


are 

HOME MISSIONERS who devote their lives to 
gaining the family to Christ through exercising 
the corporal and — works of mercy in the 
homes of the Sick 

Young lady, yes, YoU. ae read this notice, woulé 
you not like to follow such a Christ-like mission? 
For further information apply to Reverend Mother 
Superior, 1624 Poplar St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


$25.00 EXTRA 


FOR YOU OR YOUR ORGANIZATION 


Sell only 50 boxes of beautiful CHRISTMAS and 
EVERYDAY greeting cards. Costs nothing to try. 
Write for your sample on approval today. 


THE GREETING CARD GUILD 


Dept. S, 220 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 























‘St. a eae 


Announces a Unique Opportunity for Teachers, 


ikon 


Parish Actors, and Directors, in its 2nd Imnte- 
grated Theatre and Drama School (for men and 
women ). Acting-Production-Makeup-Criticism- 
Radio. ON THE STAFF: Eliot Davey ( Direc- 
tor of Boston Tributory Theatre), Pere Legault 
(Les a, "°° June 28-August 6. 
ACADEMIC CREDIT 
LAST YEAR’S PLAYS: The Little Foxes, the 
Hasty Heart, Joan of Lorraine, Peg O’ My 
Heart, State of the Union, The Time of Your 
Life, The Male Animal. : 
LAST YEAR’S STARS: Ruth Chatterton, Freddie 
Bartholomew, Julie Haydon, Lynn Masters, Neil 
Hamilton, Fred Graves, Buddy Ebsen. 
Vermont’s Vacationland—6 hrs. from Boston 

WINOOSKI PARK, VT. Write Director 








ST. JOHN'S PREP. SCHOOL 


Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier. 
Boarding School for Boys Preparing for College. 
Fully approved and accredited. Grades 9 - 12. 


Catalogue on request. Address: Headmaster 








Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Catholic BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 
New York State Regents 
Commercial and Grammar School 
Departments 
Moderate Prices—All Sports—Modern Buildings 
New York References Gladly Given 
Direct railroad and bus lines 
For catalog, Address Rev. Brother Director 


Academic, 





MOUNT ASSUMPTION INSTITUTE 








Community having Perpetual Adoration. 


or to write 


Step Into the  —_—_— oO 


BY JOINING A FRANCISCAN ORDER 


Volunteers for this spiritual enterprise may instruct the deaf, mother homeless orphans or the mentally retarded, 
teach in the grades, high schools or college (home and abroad). 
printing, cooking, and general house work await willing souls seeking happiness in the prayerful life of a 
. We welcome you to follow the great 
You are cordially invited to visit our convent home 


You'll make the adventure. . . 
modern Crusader St. Francis as a member of our community. 


race 


IF 


Numerous other occupations such as sewing 


Mother Mary Bartholomew, O.S.F., 3221 So. Lake Drive, Milwaukee 7, Wis. 








MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 











ANAHEIM, 


MARYWOOD 
Resident and Day School 


for High School Girls 


Conducted by Sisters of Providence of 
St.-Mary-of-the-Woods. College prepara- 
tory. University affiliation. 

"Kor Cat Catalog, address The Registrar 


CALIFORNIA 











IMMACULATA 4 —) n accredited Catholic Insti 


jon for Women. Sisters 0: 


~of- 

QUNIOR — Hic'wandt sfetarand Ses 

COLLEGE — course in Liberal ‘arcs. Ter- 
Washington,D.C, Sscreteris! Science, 


SEMINARY—Four ae rd Preparatery. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 te 8. Address: Bex 35 











BARRY COLLEGE 


F ~| 
Conducted by the Sist f St. 
DEGREES IN ARTS A AND SCIE 
Music, Teacher Me Home A+ 
ng, Pre-medics, Laboratory 
Business. 
Beautiful campus “ . cutdoor swimming pool. 











Address: Dean 





Oo be-Nurs- 
Technic, Social Service, 











—ARCHMERE— 


Catholic Country Resident 
seeeieee SCHOOL os BOYS 
Under Norbertine Canon: 
Junior and Senior High School “cou 
Geltege Preparation wy Small. Classes. 
Limited a ye All Sports. Gym. 
u 


Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 

FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 








ST. JOSEPH 


Preparatory School 
BOX A 
BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 
e 

Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, 7th 
grade thru high school. State accredited. 
Individual and small group instruction. All 
sports. Moderate tuition. Send for catalog. 


Apply early as enrollment is limited. 











The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women 
The only exclusively women’s college in the Twin 
Cities. Awards the B.A., B.S., and B.S. in Library 
Science degrees. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities and the National Catholic 
Educational Association. Conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Carondelet. 

For information address the Deon, 
Cleveland and Randolph, St. Paul, Minnesota 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 
At Fordham Road, Bronx, 
New York 58, N. Y. 

Fordham College. Boarding and Day School 

on Seventy Acre Campus. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

College of Pharmacy. 

Fordham Preparatory School. 
At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
City Hall Division 

School of Law. 

School of Business. 

School of Education. 

School of Adults Education 
At 134 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

School of Social Service. 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 6- AUGUST 14, 1948 

Four Residence Halls for Men: St. John’s 
a Bishops’ Hall; St. Robert’s Hall; Dealy 
Hall. 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women: 
St. Mary’s Hall. 

Catalogues of Each Department Sent on 

Request 


St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines 


Asheville, North Carolina 
Distinctive—Accredited 


JUNIOR COLLEGE—HIGH SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 








| Conducted by the 
| Religious of Christian Education 


Address: The Reverend Mother 


Secretarial, Liberal Arts, Home Economics, 
College Preparatory and Terminal Courses. 
Resident and Day 


“IN THE LAND OF THE SKY" 








DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 


College preparatory courses and Seventh and 
Eighth fe rades. Small Small classes. Supervised study. 
= athletic program and facilities. Ac- 


Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey Phone: Mo. 4-8231 





MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 
1876. Students from East to West coast; Central 
and So. America. Scienti a Classical, Business and 

Accredited by Middle States As- 
sociation and Maryland. All Poy sports, band, 
orchestra. Directed study and pla: 

Address: Headmaster, in bf 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 











MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
MOUNT W N 


ASHI a. 
BALTIMORE 9, MARYLA) 

A Catholic College for Women pmo ae by the 

Sisters of Mercy. Courses leading to Bachelor of 

Arts and Bachelor of Science Degrees. Arts, 

Science, Commerce, Nursing, Medical Technology, 

Pre-Medical. 

pany agi Courses leading to Associate in 
oq (Junior College pee) are offered 

in my ts wer Division of the College. 








CRANWELL SCHOOL 


reparatory school for boys under the direction 
or The Jesuit comes. PZ years college prepara- 
Spo My oe ‘ncluat s If and skiing I Phe 
ni and skiing. In 
Berkshires C - - 


REV. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, S.J. 
422 Lee Road Lenox, Mass. 











COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


non-resident students 


SIENA HEIGHTS wictickn 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 





Fully Accredited. by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
8 Degrees in Arts, Science, Phi y, M 

« Home Economics; Teacher 
Training; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical 
ba tag 2 Two year Terminal Course in \] 
w oO; ities in A 





Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 








Caldwell Gollege for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 

















COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Sompes of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence iL Standard courses in arts and science. 
ion, home we pre- 
medica, teacher training, music. B. A oma B. S. 














Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 
Highland Falls 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE *ses~s.*: 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 








LETTERS 


[Continued from Page 2] 


Plan on the ground that Spain is the chief bul- 
wark against Communism. 

Mr. Kelly neglects to say that Franco led a 
rebellion against Republican Spain, the legally 
constituted government of Spain. He neglects 
to say that authorities declare that only about ten 
per cent of the Spanish Republicans were Com. 
munists and that the Republican government 
of Spain was not in acts Communistic. He 
neglects to say that Spain became a republic be- 
cause peasants were oppressed by landlords and 
workers by owners of factories. He neglects to 
say that the Republican government made every 
effort for the common people to pass and en- 
force just land and labor laws. 

The overthrow of the Spanish Republic was 
one of the worst miscarriages of justice in 
modern times. 

Ernest S. Quimpy 


“Walls Are Crumbling” 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

As a converted Jewess who never had occa- 
sion to contact other Jews who were converted 
to the Catholic Faith, it was of special interest 
to me and I may add, a pleasure to read the 
article “Walls Are Crumbling” by Rev. Oester- 
reicher in the February issue of your magazine. 

My own feelings were echoed in every word. 
Since my conversion, which was thirteen years 
ago, I have had the greatest desire to carry this 
light which not only broke down the walls of 
old convention but had also lifted me out of the 
depths of atheism into which I had drifted in 
the vain search for truth. 

G. D'Costa 

India 


“Out of this Snare” 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I should like to congratulate you not only on 
your new cover, but also on a very moving story. 
Father Shanahan has undoubtedly attracted all 
of your readers, to say nothing of the numerous 
commendations you have probably received 
with his story, “Out of This Snare.” 

In all sincereity, I would advise you to publi- 
cize this story in pamphlet form. Aside from 
the fact that it is a conclusive argument for the 
teaching of morals in public schools, its aposto- 
lic accomplishments would be immeasurable. 

Joun Ditton, Jr. 

Newark, N. J. 


Part of the Picture 
Eprrors or THE SIGN: 

Though I subscribe to Tur Sicx, I do it 
through charity, for I do not like your attitude 
toward labor and strikes. Many are tired of 
strikes, even those who belong to unions. | 
admire those who want to go back to work. 
It is thoroughly disgusting the way the pickets 
act. To me, there is no sense in forever asking 
for more and more wages. That is the reason 
for our high prices. 

Mrs. M. GRUMBINE 

Chicago, Ill. 


Catholics and Freud 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 
Permit me to compliment you on your well- 


tempered discussion of sex and its increasing 
“popularity” in all fields of expression. (“Cur- 


THE SIGN 
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rent Fact & Comment,” April ’48). It is only 
too true that the Catholic attitude is either 
deliberately overlooked or grossly misunder- 
stood. Especially does it become appalling to 
note how many Catholic young people consider 
it “smart” to read and discuss Freudian theory 
and books based thereon to satisfy their “‘intel- 
lectual curiosity.” I am only in my twenties my- 
self, and a Catholic, but I can’t help being 
alarmed at present trends. 
Rutu F. THomMe 


More of “Grandpa Casey” 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

What has happened to “Grandpa Casey’? 
Has Brassil Fitzgerald quit writing those de- 
lightful short stories? Every month I look 
through the magazine when it comes and am 
disappointed not to find one of those stories. 

Rose A. MasTERSON 

Storm Lake, Iowa 


On Clerical Criticism 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Just had to take time out to congratulate you 
for speaking out about these Catholic writers 
(lay people) who are painting such unfavorable 
pictures of our priesthood. 

I think it high time someone came along to 
look at this from the “Christ-Church angle.” 
I refer not only to writers of fiction but to 
many self-styled Catholic Actionists who seem 
to have taken it upon themselves to criticize the 
clergy—in the name of duty. 

I have always contended that such criticism is 
a negative affair which tends to do more harm 
than good—particularly since most readers of 
Catholic literature are good Catholics anyhow, 
and you only stand to break down their confi- 
dence in these teachers Christ has given us. As 
to the bad Catholics, it merely justifies their 
own attitude toward the Church and priesthood. 

This editorial has warmed me a bit toward 
Tue Sicn, but I haven't cooled off completely 
all my anger over your yen for O.P.A. and Price 
Controls. I still remember those long lines and 
those months without meat or adequate ‘nourish- 
ment. 

(Mrs.) Peccy WINK 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Charitable Offer 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

Would you please advise me in reference to 
the disposal of prayer books and pamphlets 
which I've accumulated through the past few 
years. Perhaps someone would appreciate using 
them, and I'd be only too glad to send them to 
‘someone whom they might benefit. 

At this time I'd also like to know if it would 
be possible to include in your commendable 
publication condensations of interesting articles 
from other noteworthy magazines. I’m certain 
there are many readers who would support this 
Tequest. Could you please consider this matter? 

Rira M. CrawLey 


Children’s Relief 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

In reading over a back issue of your maga- 
zine, March 1947, I came across an editorial 
which to me seemed very interesting and ap- 
propriate for the present time. This editorial 
appeared in the “Current Fact and Comment” 
column under the heading “A Breadwinner 
and a Drive for Bread.” 


June, 1948 





COLLEGE OF ST. MARY OF THE SPRIACGS 
Columbus, Ohio 


Resident and Day College for Women 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Address Registrar 


Music, Home Economics 











College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to Higher Education of Women 

Standard courses leading to B.A., BS., B. 

Mus., and B.S. in Mus. Education. In cooper- 

ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cin- 

guna. a five-year course leads to degree of 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 

For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 

Conducted. by Lg Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jes A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the lows of the State of Penn- 
ieee cetattae ot Stites ect || sey, Corin cours A, Vocal end In 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia strumental Music. Commercial Subjects. Guidoor 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R. ‘ . 

Address Registr Skating Rink Ader 

ess Directress 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALSANY, NEW YORK 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 


Newburgh, New York 
stresses character, health, spiritual and mental 
development. Art, music, athletics, 
Highly accredited. 


Catalog. Sisters of St. Dominic 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Isiand New York 


Soordin School for Girls, Elementary and High 
nad Cenastmantte. Affiliated with the State Uni- 




















MT. GALLITZIN ACADEMY 


Boarding School 





for Boys Baden, Penna. A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
20 Miles West of Address Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Pittsburgh Directress DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 
MARYWOOD COLLEGE ,,3SRANTON. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 

immaculate Heart of Mary 

A.B., B.S., and Mus.B degrees Fully accredited 

Students prepared for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 

Dramatics, Teaching, Vocational Home Economics, Die- 

tetics, Secretarial Science, Librarianship, Nursing, So- 

cial Service, Clinical Psychology. Special courses in 

Liturgical Music for Organists and Choirmasters. Super- 

visor’s course in Music and Art. Registered for teacher’s 

license by N.Y. Boardof Regents. Address Registrar, BoxS. 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military School under direction 
of Christian ee. Accredited college prepara- 
tion. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Senior R.O.T.C. 
Beautiful 170 acre campus with all athletic facili- 
ties. 50 miles from New York City. 


For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX S, OAKDALE, L. I., N. Y. 




















COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y¥. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Campus One half hour from 
berdering Grand Central Station 
Hudson River New York City 
Address Secretary 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 
GREENSBURG 


SETON HILL COLLEGE (Angin 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


St. Mary’s Springs Academy | MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin Boarding School for BOYS 
Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 

















Woonsocket, R. I 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 
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(Christmas Club for Christ 


Dear Members, 

True, many people are turning from God. Atheistic 
Communism is making converts throughout this unhappy, 
topsy-turvy world. Yet, despite diabolical propa- 
ganda of the godless, there still are men and women 
loyally devoted to Holy Mother Church. Their day-by- 
day lives are manifestations of holiness. For proof, 
you have only to read the following letter: 

"Beginning Lent this year, I planned a penitential 
program. Not only would I strictly follow the Lenten 
fast and abstinence regulations, but the money saved 
each day was to be put aside for what I consider the 
most worthy work in which we are privileged to help. 

"The previous two years had been very difficult for 
me. Illness had excused me from the rigorous Lenten 
regulations. Nervous fatigue laid me low, pneumonia 
followed, and then a major operation incapacitated me 
for three more months. And even to this day a diet 
prescribed by my doctor hampers me. Life is rugged. 

"Being a truck driver, my work is very heavy. But I 
would not seek a dispensation from the Lenten absti- 
nence and fast. On two occasions I was sure my fast- 
ing was to prove more than I could bear, but I prayed 
that God would help me stick it out. And he did. 

"At noon I lunched in restaurants. My meager break- 
fast and evening dinner I enjoyed at home. During my 
five working days a week, I saved about forty cents a 
day. I am, therefore, enclosing the contents of my 
Lenten Mite box amounting to $15.00, together with an 
extra $7.00 which I received in tips — a grand total 
of $22.00. Use it in your great missionary work. 

"I thank God for granting me the grace and strength 
to carry out my good intentions. The prayers of the 
Passionist Missionaries in heaven, in China, and at 
home have obtained for me and my family many favors 
and blessings. I could never repay them if I lived 
a thousand years. Would that all would be generous." 


Please Get New Members for our Christmas Club 





Passionist Missionaries, The Sign, Union City, N. J. 
Dear Father: 
The undersigned request enrollment in your Christmas Club 





for Christ. Send. Mite Boxes. 
Name 
A Street 


Penny-A-Day City, State 
For 


The Missions 











Name 
Address 
City, State 
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This article explained how we of the present 
time may take the place of St. Joseph. ¢., 
Joseph spent his life working and providing for 
the Christ Child. We may do the same by 
working and providing for Christ's children in 
the war-torn countries of today. One way 
stated was to contribute to the Bishop's Relief 
Fund. 

Marcery ENpIcorr 

Marion, Ohio 


Appeal for Literature 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

Reviewing some of the copies of THE Sicy, 
I came across a letter entitled “Reading Matter 
for Germany” in the November 1947 issue. | 
wonder how that plan of Roger P. Kane has 
worked out, and at the same time I want to 
make an appeal too, in this matter, since I have 
received from German priests and laymen, 
letters asking for help. 

One Father wrote me a short time ago—he 
had been with me for six and a half years in a 
Prisoner of War Camp. “If you can do some- 
thing for me personally, it might be this: I am 
looking for reading matter, books, periodicals, 
etc. Both are extremely difficult to get here, 
because the allotment of paper is very scarce 
and the demand immensely high. For the 
Feuerreiter, for example (before the war, a big 
Catholic periodical) there are already 500,000 
subscriptions made, but the Editor cannot think 
of publishing it now for lack of paper. If you 
know somebody in the States who could send 
me one of his journals or books which he can't 
use anymore, I would be very grateful.” 

P. GerarDo SEIFRIED, C.S.Sp. 

Toa Alta, Puerto Rico 
Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

This office acting on behalf of the North 
Carolina Catholic Layman’s Association has 
been supplying Catholic books not only to indi- 
viduals who can get them no other way but to 
several public libraries throughout the State 
which had never had Catholic books on their 
shelves before. We have been doing this since 
the newspaper started publication in October 
1946. The books that we have been giving 
away were donated to the laymen’s association 
by generous Catholics throughout the United 
States who had heard of our need through two 
or three Catholic magazines who had given it 
publicity. 

Many Americans do not seem to know that 
North Carolina is the China of America, having, 
in fact, fewer Catholics in proportion to the 
population than there are in China. This fact 
clearly shows that this state is indeed mission 
territory and needs the help of Catholics in 
sections where they are far more numerous. 

It is said that “beggars can’t be choosers’’ but 
we are presuming to request that those inter- 
ested in helping us, send books only. We can- 
not use magazines. Pamphlets in good condi- 
tion we can use, but magazines of ancient date 
cannot be put to good use, nor have we the 
means of distributing them if they could be. 

Any Catholic books and pamphlets whether 
fiction or non-fiction, devotional or apologetic 
will be more than welcome and gratefully re- 
ceived and our benefactors remembered in our 
prayers. 

Vircinta Soporka, 

Associate Editor 
THE NORTH<GAROLINA CATHOLIC 
Nazareth, North® Carolina 


THE SIGN 
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A Perpetual Remembrance 


Benefactors Society, 


* 


is enrolled as a Perpetual Benefactor of the Passionist Congregation and shares in the 


following spiritual benefits 
WHILE Living: One Holy Mass every day. A High Mass in every Pass 
the undernamed feasts 


Lord 
| 


umecnion of oF 
Holy Name of Jesus 
¢ Puriteastion of the BVM ay. 2 
eh Zit St. Matthias, Apatite Sept Dra ti 
fay ist. SS. Philip and James. Apostries Sept. 21st, St. Matthew 
ArTER DEATH: One Holy Mass offered every day 
Ofiee for the Dead recited by the entive Religious Communt 
every month in every Passiontst Monastery. High Mass of Re 
the Dead during the Octave of All Souls. Special Prayers ave re 


entire Religious Community for our living and deceased Ben 


Barend BG ciciimcetctennimngeninemempmnins 
V. Rev. Px. Provincia, C. P. 
P. 0. Box 41 
Union City, N. J. 


For each Perpetual Membership this beautifully illumi- 


nated certificate, 14 x 10 inches, properly inscribed 








The 
Passionist Missionaries 
Need 


Passionist Associates 


Annual Membership — $1.00 


(For each name enrolled) 


Your dollar will help educate American 
hoys aspiring to the priesthood of Jesus 
Christ. 





BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every 
day and in fifteen High Masses through- 
out the year. 


Deceased Members share in Holy Mass 
every day. Requiem Mass is offered and 
Office for the Dead recited by the entire 
Religious Community the first day of 
each month in every Passionist Monas- 
tery. High Mass of Requiem and Office 
for the Dead during the octave of All 
Souls. 

Special Prayers are recited daily in every 
Passionist Monastery for all our Living 
and Deceased Benefactors. 





PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
FOR EACH NAME ENROLLED $5.00 


P. O. Box 41 


Enclosed ts offering of §.....ccccccccecsces Please enroll 
PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP a 
Husband, wife, sons and daughters GOR QQ | oT e eee eee eee eees ( Living 
te ny “dé ie Saeanee $25.00 as a Passionist Benefactor [J Passionist Associate [ 
NE WS in 00a 06044056 5540m sed bee eneles essen ees ° 
The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. POs 5 6 :k6 004294440 0641S 40550 SERSEO DONS OR TO oe eee 
Caer WP TRG 5 bac ddiviwdeceesaneen neds ey ea 


Fill in and mail the coupon. 





PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 


Union City, New Jersey 


(Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) 

















New York Times Photo 
Hating God, atheistic Communists recently dynamited this once beautiful Catholic Church in a city in China. 


Atheistic Communism’s “Freedom of Religion’ 


Now is the hour! 
or anti-Christ! 


We must choose! Christ 


Christianity or atheistic Com- 
munism! Enlist in Christ’s cause! Help the 


SEND YOUR DONATION TO: 


The Passionist Missions in China 
Passionist Missionaries and you help Christ’s 
Church and your Country! 


The Sign Union City, N. J. 

















